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OCIAL SCrEROS CONGRESS, CHELTEN- 
S . OCTOBER 23rd to 30th. 
naa aioe Hon. LORD NORTON, K.C.M.G. 
Presidents of Departments: 1. Jurisprudence and A d t of 


LEN20s BANKS (the most Wonderful Story 
of the AGE) will accept ENGAGEMENTS for Christmas 
bmg | on and after October 1.— Address Lianstephan House, Dal- 





the Law, Mr. erg i a miles, Qc. L.U.D.; IL Educates. the 
Hon. George Brodrick ; LIT. Health, W. H chia, Esq SSF 
IV. Boonomy and Trade, Professor Bonamy Pr Ty . Art, Gumnbies 
Parry, Esq. Presideut of Council, G. W. Hastin 

The pening Sermon will be preached by the Rer. Canon jm Dome, D.D. 

Information as to ~ reading of Papers and other particulars may 
be obtained at the Offices, 1, Adam-street, Fen W.C.; or 4, 
Promenade-villas, Cheltenham. 

FRANCIS G. P. NELSON, Hon. General Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL 
of ART, SCI tsi and LITERATURE. pe Lhe TH 
SESSION, 1878-79.— LADIES’ DIVISION. —The NEXT SESSION 
oson the lst of OCTOBER. The System of ‘Tuition is, for some 
Subjects, in the manner of Private Trtorial Instruction, but other 
Subjects are taught in accordance with the Regulations laid down by 
the uyadioate of the University of Cambridge, by whom some ef tie 
Lectures and Classes are conducted, A Student may take Lessons in 
one or several Studies, at option. 
FINE ART.—Mr. Edward A. Goodall, Mr. Frederick i Mr. 
Oswald von Glehn, M. Constant Vinoelst, Mr. George Harri: 
UNIVERSITY.—English Literature, Rev. ones White, M.A.; Ger- 
man Literature, Dr. Heinemann, F.R.G 8 ; General ition, hang 
@. G. Zerffi, F.R. Hist.8.; Histery, of of England, 1 Mr. J. Brown, 
B.A; Social History, Mr. J. M. ; Political y tay 
ee 4, A ee B.A.; Phseioal'< Geography, Mr. G. G. Butler, 


upovaGEs. &c.—French, Prof. A. Mandrou, M.A.; German, Dr. 
Heinemann, F.R.GS.; Italian. Prof. Pistrucci; Latio, —; 
Arithmetic, Mr. P. J. Harging, M A. 

ais a —Sir Julius Benedict, Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. E Prout, B.A., 

ee M. E. yon Glehn, Bridge, Mus. » John Stainer, 

Wa re ae Doc., Madame St. Germaine, Signor Randegger, Signor 

QTHER CLASSES.—Dancing, M. Louis d’Egville, Mrs. George 
Oibbe ; Sg &c., Miss,Mary Hooper; Artistic Wood Carvine, 
r. . gers. 








Centre for the Cambridge Higher and Local Wxaminations and for 
the Oxford Local Examinations. There —_ Three Schelarships—in 
Art, in Modern Languages, &c., and in Mus’ 

Prospectus = Office of the School, the , Byzantine Court, 
Crystal Palace. 


F. K. J. SHENTON, 
Superintendent of Literary D 





RESS.—A Jovurwnatist of several years ‘ experience 


OARD and EDUCATION.—Mr. Wa. Norrr, 


‘0. 19, 

Ww either eivatel M orrie, 
attend any of the Public Skate a or “te {-—' iy.” Mr Norte pre 
pares Pupils for the Civil Service, the University, = other Examina- 
tions. Terms, &c., on application. 





on the Literary staff of both Daily aud bay J 


open to an ENGAGEMENT, either as Sub-Editor or — ithe 
former pedterved’ on Daily or Weekly. Unqualified entials.— 
LsE.L, of Messrs. G. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, no 





= .—An OXFORD B.A. (Hencurs), with 


VN RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives, as 

BOARDERS, Young Gentlemen, Students from India, the 

parian f for atenl or Public Lite. Nae AS, th 
application.—39, Ampthill-square, N.W. 





ex eriones and a general knowl 
Work, .. —s an E ———, as Assistant Sub- ee on a high- 
class Provincial Bails. — Address C. Q. H., care of Mr. D. W. Edgar, 
Newceastl ‘e Journal, 169, Fleet-street, Li Lond jon. 








RESS. neil RE-ENGAGEMENT is DESIRED by a 

VERBATIM REPORTER. Accustomed to Sub-editing, Leader- 

by) Writing, &c. Terms moderate.—Address W. J. C., Messrs. Adams 
Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


VERBATIM REPORTER, of long experience, 
requires an ENGAGEMENT. Good Descriptive ig) , one 
generally competent.— Press, 113, King-street, Hammersmith, W 


A S EDITOR or THEATRICAL CRITIC; twenty 
years’ gzperiencss DISENGAGED August 31. Salary, 501. per 
annum.—Address W. F. 8. B., Post-office, 407, Strand. 











VERSEER.--An experienced OVERSEER requires 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT on a Morning Paper. First-class tes- 
timonials and references.—Address G. B., 60, Spruce-street, Belfast. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—VACAN- 

CIES on the Editorial Staff and General Management can be 
filled with despatch on application to ©. Mircuetn & Co., Press 
Agency, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Purchase of Newspaper Property, bee to Nga J that they have 
several Newspaper Properties for geen, & oth in London and the 
Provinces. Principals only treated with. 














OE ENOINER PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
) ENGINEERING.—The NEXT 


PEOTION. iis COLON cau SECTION. — for Indian 
us in 0; Caen of School of Art, Science, 
son Crystal Pi ‘alace. 
SHENTO 


Superintendent of Literary a 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

The Gallery is now RE-OPENED for the SEASON, witha NEW 

OOLLEC STIUN of BRITISH and FORBIGN PI i Es for SALE. 
—For particulars apply to Mr. C. W. Wass. Crystal Pa 


MPORTANT PAINTINGS by high-class Modern 
An ag! —- bf onke. Fietases of ~ quality taken in 
ange, an alu _ " 
tarace Hill- atrest, Coventry. aie ee ee ee See 


ICTURES.—FINANCE.—A Gentleman is 

willing to make ADVANCES at_moderate Interest on security 

of High-Class WORKS. —Address A. B, care of Mr. George Bythe- 
way, liz, Lichfield-street, Walsall. 


and Literature, in the Libra 











vue RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
EB Ay necessary to their PRESERVATION, effeoted with eve 

he safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 
rr THOM PSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, w. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
Hrtenol the 8 and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 

of the British Museum, Pateographical, Numismatical, Royal 

phical, and other Learned Societies. 
a of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS. . Paintings, Drawings, 
and Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 
AUTOTYPE is Permanent Photography with unique powers of 
ic expression. For examples of auton Reproductions of Works 

of Old »nd Modern Masters visit the AUTUTYPE FINE-ART 
GALLERY, 36, Rathbone- opines. Just published, papto-siee De re- 
wntations Of E BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, as quments in British Por- 
taiture, selected by G. W. Reid, Esq. Keeper of the Print-Room, 
British Museum. Semi-Classic Equine Seaton by Leonardo Catter- 
a. s including ‘The Chariot Team,’ ‘Follow My Leader,’ * The 

’* Thunder and J.ightning,’ * Stable Fsiendsbip” &c., original, 
— and popular. In preparation, Autotype Reproductions of 
the celebrated painting by E. J. Poynter, R.A., ISRAEL in EGYPT; 
alto Co Copies of the fine p»inting by R. Elmore, Esq, WINDSOR 
CASTLE AT SUNRISE. both pictures having been translated into 
Monochrome by their authors expressly for Autotype. Catalogues on 
‘pplication. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 

The Works, Boling Dene, Middlesex. 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


EMS and MINERALS. — Mr. Bryce- Wasesm, 
at present Collecting, will return from the Cootinent with 

New and magnificent SERIES of the above about the 8th of SEP- 
TEMBER.—Bryce-Wriaur, 90, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigation and audit of Accounts, &c. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO. have for DISPOSAL an 
e Old-Established FINANCIAL PAPER, Ferticutass on egplt- 
cation.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OHN FALCONER, Printer to the Commissioners 

of National Education, Ireland, will be happy to furnish ESTI- 

MATES by return of post to ‘Authors ‘and Publishers for Printing and 

ay = | Books, Pamphlets, Catalogues, &c.—53, Upper Sackville- 
street, Dublin. 


ICHARDSON & BEST, Publishers and Com- 
mission Rectestien, 5, bay "Fread-passage, Paternoster-row. 
Popa wishing to publish are invited to communicate with the 


NGLO. SAXON.—A LADY, holding Cambridge 
onour Certificate, Lnmyine yr by Correspondence, in Old 

and Middle English for 
Address Miss Wosuene Horsham- a... Dorking. 




















AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMIN 4 
TIONS.—A CLERGY MAN of some experience would he glad 
help “andidates in PREPARING for the DIVINITY PART of ee 
EXAMINATION of 1879. He would sup oa Notes on the several 
subjects, prepare Examination Papers, an wers.—Apply 
to N. W. R, care of Messrs. Bell & Sons, York-s street, Covent-garden. 





HE HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN.— 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. BENNETT receive into their Family a FEW 
GIRLS desirous of availing themselves of x OPENING of 4 
CLASSEs at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE to WOMEN, or of studyip, 
at Bedford ‘Dollege or elsewhere 1n London. Assistance in preparing 
for the Clesses given by Mr. Bennett (M.A. B.Sc. Lond. .—Terms, koe 
on application. 6, Park Village East, Regent's Park. 


A N exceedingly SUCCESSFUL TUTOR, pre- 
paring a limitea aouier of Papils for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &., 
has ON# or TWU VACANCIES. At the recent Examination’ Une 
Woolwich and Three favdhusst Candidates passed.— Direct to Poulton 
Houee, Ta Tangley Park, Hampton, Middlesex. 


SCHOLAR of BALLIOL and First Classman 

is anxious to meet with some ENGAGEMENT, in or near 
London, after November, as PRIVATE TUR or Senior Classical 
& Lamb, 133, 


Master in a .—Address Ba.iier, Messrs. Castle 
Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, E.v. 


RIVATE TUITION (High Class), close to 
Crystal Palace. —-MARKIED CLERGYMAN (Double Honours, 
Come.) pastels limited number of PUPILS for Universiti 
Army. aor Medicine, &. Foreign Professors attend. Chemi 
Labora Highest references. Fifty Guineas per Term—C.ericvs, 
Arundel ) est-bill, we nee 


OACH. — An experienced PRIVAVE TUTOR 


























\V ISITORS to the EASTERN COUNTIES 
should make a point of seeing the fine old Town of IPSWICH, 
the birth- pines of Cardinal Wolsey, the favourite resort of Gaine- 

hb, the s of Mr. Pickwick’s Adventures, and also of WIL- 
WA MASONS” ESTABLISHMENT for the Sale of Autiquities, 
Old-Engtish Furniture, fine Old China, Antique Jewellery, Queen 
{nae Silver, Oi] Paintings, Rare Books, Coins, Medals, Carvings in 


hb. 


ood and ivory, and articles of Vertu. * Address No. 25, Fore-stree' 
Inmich. Established 1840. 7 “ 





GENTLEMEN for all the PRELIMINARY EXAMI. 
NATIONS—Bar, Medical Profession, Civil Service, &c. Class-Rooms, 
Fleet-street.—Address E. J. W., ay of William Bailey & Co., Adver- 
tising Agents, 13h, Fleet-street, E 


N ATRICULATION.—UNIVERSITY of LON- 

DON, JABUARY, wr. Mr. gps RD B. CUMBERLAND, 
B.A. B.Sc. Lond., HOLD VENING CLASS for the above.—For 
Reroute: apply at once “to y ity at 28, Queen’s-terrace, St. John’s 











HE ENTIRE CHARGE of ORPHANS or 
INDIAN BOYS undertaken by a CLERGYMAN of Ia 
Scholastic experience. A happy and marvellousiy ro 4, Home fa 
‘West of En; a igs "rhe Boys would be oe pers: un 
Graduates in nies onours for Public ene e Gaiversities, 
or Woolwich. ferences given and require Apply Cugricvus, 
Messrs. Askin & Gabbitas, 9, Sackville-street, Lond don, 


LADY desires to have the care of a GIRL, 
about 14 seme of age, to educate with her niece. Grea! $ advan. 
tages are offered, an efficient Governess is Resident. Excellent 
— can be ‘Gren and will be required.—Miss Caostruwaite, 
harp Lodge, Hornchurch, Essex. 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. — A Prorgssor 

of the University of Glasgow can receive a YOUNG GEN- 

TLEMAN as BOARDER for the Winter ea —Apply to Mr. 
Maccenose, Book to the University, @ 


ING’S COLLEGE, 














LONDON. 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC ae OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LON 


A Special Course of Instruction for this eae at me bw 
versity of London, including Inorganic Chemistry, Practical 
miei. © Practical Biology, Experimental Physics, bey OO and ioe 
has been established under the Professors of ‘th subjects and a 


8; ‘Tuto! 

The several Courses of logares, and Practical Work in the Che- 
mica!, Physical, and Physiological Laboratories, extend throughout 
the Winter and Summer Sessions 

Seatente: should — - or before Pecntag, October 1 


Ki wtlege, Loa Lie oar to Yarther 

NINGHAM, ngs +7 rowed ~~ Bing ters requiring er 

— ea ge ee the 
Department. 


dressed to Professor Bentixy, Dean of 
U Nivess1 TY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FIRST B.Sc. EXAMINATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


The following Classes meet the requirements of the Pass Examina- 
9 


Pure Mathematics (Professor 0. Henrici, Ph.D. FBS) Junior 
Class Fee, 101. 108. (for i Geometry first Term, and Junior | 
second and third Term, 9. 9s.). Mixed Mathematics and i 
ccmmnte (ota 6 S Poser fi amon PRD. RAS, Bees ie 
son, Ph. .R. 
) | mi (Professor Jam) , ee 


Biology (Professor Lankester, M.A. F-R.S.), entary 
Biology ncluding Lectures and Practical Instruction Fee (exclusive of 
a rr il charge for mecnenper ae 
ars 
" particulars apPly 7 LFOURD ELY, M.A. Secretary. 


U SIVEsSItY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
3ION 1878-79 


The SESSION of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on TU ES- 
pas. Gesaber | 1. Introd ry Lecture, at 8 p.., by Professor Lan- 
r A 
The SESSION of the Faculty of Arts and Laws and of Science (in- 
was the De: ments of Engineering and Fine Arts) will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, Uctober2ud. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.u.,by Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley. Instructionis provided for WOMEN inallSub- 
‘ean a tangat in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. The 
ice- Deans will attend in the Council Room, from 10 a.m. to 
poy ne ist and 2nd, for the yospese of giving advice and 
Lee eien to Students entering the College. 

The ~CHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Sixteen, 

will BBOFas on on TU ESDAY, September 24. 
Prospectuses and Copies of the a relating to the Entrance 
and Prizes, of he on annual vane 

may 

















and = vd hibi ‘ 
nearly 2,0) 
Office of the Colleg 

The EXAM INATION for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and 
also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculcies of Arts and |.aws 
and of Science), will be held at the College on the 86th and 27th of 
SEPTEMBER. 

‘The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Motpenetinn 
Bptew. and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Kailways. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-square, Lonpon, 
W.C.—STUDENTS of UNIV et CULLEGE RESIDE 
in Se HALL under Collegiate Mor: —Particulars as to Rent o 
Rooms, Scholarships, &c., ma. i 
Parincipai or the Szcretary at Tne ‘dal 


NV ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 














PF REPORTS containing the Revised Regulations and Subjects 

the kxaminations, commenciag May 17th, 1579, are now ready, and 

or be forwarded on application to the Secretary for the Local - 
nations, Rev. Cuar.es ‘'. Porntine, Fallowfield, Manchester. 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
weet. SESSION will commence in 


Classes on the R. 
be under 14 years of age, and in the Arts and Science Department those 
ited a Preliminary Examination in English 
porate chest toe 
HOLME NICHOLSON, Begutran.” 





| 
} 
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IHARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Dorset, RE-OPENS 
on je September 19th. ” where is also a good Pre- 


ws MSTON SUSER MARE. — Mr. G. WHYTE, 

‘in.), receives a limited number of SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN o prepare for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Bracing climate, 
home comfo: 





ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 41 and 43, 
Belsize Park Gardens, Ham he .W., will RE-OPEN after 
the Summer Vacation, SEPTEMB 


ASSES COLLEGE, The Woodlands, Union- 
lupham, 8.W. — The Pupils will KE-ASSEMBLE on 

TUESDAY, ‘Se ember 17th. Sixteen Ladies are received as Boarders, 
and those who desire it are prepared for the University Local Exami- 


nations. 
HY? PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins SEPTEMBER 17th. 
The SENIOR TERM, NOVEMBER ist. 
taining Names of Professors, Terms, & 
bat on application to the Lal py KesipEnt. 








c., may be 





WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 
he tion of Parents who desire for their Sons 
lor Education, by its healthy situation, : and by ite thoroughly 
developed methods of instruction, which th of 
ith greater personal care. Special attention is 
to French and German Lang Se es.— Prospectus of terms, &c., 

on application to the Principal, Dr. W. Porter Knicutiey, F.O. P. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

Spring-grove, Middlesex. W (founded under the auspices of the 

late Richard Cobden).—French, German, and Natural Science Taught 

to every Boy, in addition to Mathematics and Classics. Greek on the 

Classical Side only. There ie a Classical Side in the Upper School for 
a i = reparing for the Universities and Professions. 

Laboretery. Science Room, large Gymnasium, Baths, with hotand 











cold water. 
Each Boy has a separate Bed-roo: 
A Medical Man visits the College e every morning per? Breakfast. 
Terms, 70. 80, and 90 Guineas, according to age. A reduction of Five 
Guineas each in the case of brothers. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 18. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Laver, M.A. 


OLLEGE EDUCATION for FORTY POUNDS 
oxuAs, Board, Lodging, and Sottene Fees included, Setioes 
Students Ten Pounds per annum (attached are several Scholarshi 
and ‘Exhibitions, at the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WAL 
President, the Righ RDARE. Principal, i. 
7. C. EDWARDS Lond. SESSION 1878-9’ begins 





ndon. 


an 
The NEXT TERM begins on the 24th of SEPTEMBER. 


A PE PPULDUROOMBE HOUSE, Isle of Wight.— 
ARATORY SCHOOL for the ARMY, NAVY, and 
PuBLie SOHOOLS. with the rare that the 
House and Grounds afford. 
NEXT TEKM commences SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Head Master—Rev. ROBERT POUND, M.A. 


UDLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER 


The Governors of the phere School propose to make the First 
Apa of a HEAD MASTER as early as practicable. 

A Scheme for the nomenon of the School, under the Endowed 
Schools Act, has been approved by Her Majesty in Council, and the 
a ad Master will hold his effice subject to the provisions of such 
Se 

The School is to be a Day and Boarding School for Boys between the 
ages of 7 and 17 years 

The Subjects of instruction are to be as follows :—Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic, Geography and History, English Grammar, Composi- 
tion, and Literature, Mathematics, Latin, one Foreign Kuropean Lan- 
guage at least, Natural Science, and Drawing and Vocal Music. Greek 
may be taught at an additional Fee of not less than 3/. a year for 


each Boy. 
“The Head Master will receive a fixed yearly stipend of 150l.; he will 
pone receive a further capitation payment, calculated on such a scale 
ed from time to time by the Governors, at the rate of not 
Tess t than 2. nor more than 51. a year for each Boy attending the School ; 
= will also be allowed to take Boarders, subject to the approval of the 
overnors. 
The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University in the 
Vamos Kingdom, but is not required to be in Holy Orders. 
i from C together with twenty copies of tes- 
Pa my must be sent, not later than the 2ist day of September next, 
to oe ———, Solicitor, Dudley, from whom a Copy of the Scheme 
may be ob 
It is derenonw ot | that no persona) application be made to any Governor. 
Dudley, August 5th, 1878, 


INGSTON-UPON-HULL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

The Town Council of the Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull invite 
applications from Candidates for the HEaD MASTERSHIP of the 
Grammar School of the Borough, which will be VACANT on the 9th 
day of October next. Each applicant must be a Graduate of one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom 

e Head Master will have to =. at his own cost, all necessary 
Assistant-Masters, with power to dismiss or re-appoint such Assistant- 
Masters —- time to time at his discretion. He will also be held 
ibl every way for the working of the School. 




















LEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF LADIES. 


Resident Students are recived by Miss HUTCHINS at the Resi- 
dence- House, 5, Earlsfort-terrace, Dubiin, oe the College. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to Miss Hutcuixs, or to Mrs. 
—— the Lady ies eg et of the College. 
D Examination ine Ladies. 





Students can prepare for the 
The SESSION will begin on ee AA of OCTOBER. 
UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 


ELY-PLACE, ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Founded 1°52.—1,000 Pupile successful. 

Candidates are Read with for High-Class Examinations, India, 
Ceylon, and ner (Class 1.) Civ. Services ; R.I. Engin. College ; Wool- 

wich, Sandhurst ; R.I. Constab. Cadetships, Univ. Exams., &.. 
a Work, for Military Examinations; over 320 have passed 
y Exams., including, under System of ‘)pen Competition, Second, 
third, Sixth. Sixth, Tenth Places. Similarly for R.I. Constab. Cadet: 
ships; over 70 Cadets have passed, including First a at each of the 
Three Last Competitions.—Apply to the Principal, Sues 
Gaawsnt, LL.B (Graduate in Honours, Univ. Dub.), Ye. 8. F.R.G.S., 

at 66, Mountjoy-square, Dublin, or at | the ) Academy. 


ATIONAL ACADEMY for the HIGHER 
DEVELOPMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, *, Weymouth- 
street, Portland-place, W 
President—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1878. 
ee, Six Guineas. Entrance Days, SEPTEMBER 20th and 2lst, from 
1@to5. The Academy is for Amateurand Professional Students. ’—For 
Prospectuses and all particulars address the Director. 


T. MARY’S HALL, 5 and 6, St. Mary’s-road, 
Canonbury, Islington, N., English and yes Institution for 
ee Edueation of Ladies {established 1849), will RE-OPEN on the 17th 
. Ladies wishing to join any of the Sau should enter their 
| the day before the Re-opening. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. 

N.B.—The Lecture on EDUCATION, by the Rev. GORDON CAL- 

THROP, is postponed until further notice. 


ARROW PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys 

re prepared for the various PUBLIC mee ee Entrance 

Scholarships and other E pply to the 
H. Sanpy,. Harro 

The SCHOOL will RE- OPEN on THU RSDAY, September 12, 1878. 


IGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 


SESSION 1878-79. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made Arrangements by 
which a Shosouanly ws as well asa thoroughly liberal Educa- 
tion can be imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is 
taken to give each Boy that kind of culture of which he is most 
capable, and which is most necessary for him. 

Full information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which 
application to the Janiter, at the School; to the 
Cigrx te the E inburgh —— Board, 9, Castle-street ; or to the 


Principal Booksellers in Edinbu 
Put will be enrolled at the tigh School on FRIDAY, 27th, and 
Day Sith September. from Twelve till Three o’cloc! 


The SCHOOL RE-ASSEM BLES on TUESDAY, Ist October, at 
bo ay 














ions.—For Prosp 





AMPSTEAD.—HEATH BROW SCHOOL.— 
The SESSION, 1878-79, will begin on SEPTEMBER 25th.— 
Classics and em uy PB — and Mr. Archibald ane 


French, Mise 5 rington ; 
LL.D: Mathematics and Natural 
fe. M.A. Lond. Chemistry, Mr. Willmore, 
of. Barff, M.A. Drawing, Mr. W. H. Fisk, 





nastics and Fencing, Mr. Winter- 
cing, Miss Mary Bireb. Classes are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squire and the Misses Case. A Master is in superintendence through 


There isa J — 4 Cun for Children water ten years of age. 
The arrangements of the School permit of some Girls being received 
with their ) — ——e 44 on application to Mrs. Cas 





During the last half-year there have been 160 Boys in the School. 
The present of School Fees, are about 201. per 
annum. The School Property consists of the Schools, with House 
attached, which is now used as Class-rooms, and Buildings with 
spacious Playgrounds. 

The es are Four Guineas per annum, payable by each Scholar to 
the Head Master. 

Schemes for the improvement of the Foundation and Management 
of the Schools have been under the consideration of the Saerity Com- 
missioners, and an improved Scheme is likely to be adopte 

The appointment will be made subject to the Buildings a Property 
being taken session of and sold, and the School carried on until 
new buildings are provided, in temporary poery, and also subset to 
any New Scheme to be sanctioned by the Charity 





—- 
S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
zecnes GTON, W.—OPENING of WINTER SESSION, 
"ONARANGE SCHOLARSHTOR satiny i yniss Eames, Os 
For further particulars and conditions apply to t © from 1202, to 263 

SHEPHERD, MD, 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL } 
T COLLEGE. - MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION will open on pomsDay, 
an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, at Three rx, by De ane rite 


Dis. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
the annual value of 25/. and 20/., will be open for competition ant 
TEMBER 30th coud following ‘days.— Further information ma: be 
obtained from the Dean or from the Re-ident cal  Ofheee 4 
Hospital. ANDREW CLARK, 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE fee 

OMEN, 30, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, W.0,— Th, 

WINTER SESSION will begin on the Ist of OCTOBER. Th «Course e 
of Instruction includes all the Lectures required for the Meding 

Examinations. Clinical Instruction is er at the ROYAL Ren 

Will be 

le 30th of 


HOSPITAL. An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, —— rt 
awarded, after a Competitive . ~-, in Arts, 
SEPTEMBER.— Apply to Mrs. Tuorne, Hon. Sec., at the School, 
‘THs LONDON SCHOOL of HOM(OPATHY, 
52, Great Ormond-street, Russell-square, W.0, 
President—The Right Hon. LORD EBURY. 
Founded for the purpose of affording systematic inst 

Principles and Practice of Homeopathy to such Medicat inne the 
Medical Students as desire to add a knowledge of its special therapeu. 
ties to their other requirements. The SUMMER SESSION E 
nated on the 29th July. The WINTER SESSION will pone ry 


Red yeaag gad October.—For further particulars a 
to W. Bayes, M.D., Hon. Sec. poly by lewter 


hg BRITISH ASYLUM for DEAF and 

B FEMALES at CLAPTON, instituted May, 1851, requires 
a SECRETA RY, and will shortly proceed to the Election. Candidates 
must be Gentlemen between Forty and Fifty Years of age, and will be 
required to attend Daily at the Office in Red Lion--quare. Salary, 
1501. a year.—Further particulars ay be obtained on application to 
Mr. Gave._er, a Member of the Committee, High- road, Lower Clapton, 














————. 
R OHILDREN of WEAK INTELLECT, 
belonging e Upper and Middle Classes of Society, the 

EARLSWUUD as¥LoM Red Hill, Surrey, offers special advan: 

at rates varying from 50 to 200 guineas a = Strict confidence an 

privacy are observed. For peetoniars engy te NICHOLAS, 

A Secretary. 
36, King William-street, E.C. ii ; 


MUPIE S SELECT LIBRARY, 











SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


The Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin. 3 vols. 21s,~ 
Captain Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor. 2 vols. 98. —Memoir and 
Letters of Charles Kingsley. 2 vols. 31s. — Boyle's Narrative of an 
Expelled Correspondent. 5s.—Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 
2 vols. 148.—David Livingstone’s Last Journals. 2 vols. 10s. td.—The 
Greville Memoirs. 3 vols 128.—Life of Lord Melbourne, by M'Cullagh 
Torrens. 2vols.12s.—Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster. vols, 


1838.—Memoir of gg Ewing. by Rev_ A. J. Ross. 98.—London in 
the Jacobite Piapee, by Dr. Denn. 2 vols. 148.—Among the 8 
People, by H. J. Rose. 2 vols. 6d.—Harriet Martineau’s Auto- 


8. 88. a 
3 ty. 93.—Life and Letters of George Ticknor. 2 vols. 5s, 





the future endowments, government, and management of the ‘School. 

The d must be p to enter upon his duties 
on the on day of Uctober next. 

Further information, with Regulations under which the Master 
bos Be hold ae appointment, muy be obtained on application to the 
undersign 

pro (stating age and Se By nero with testimonials, to 
be sent to the undersigned (marked “ Grammar School”), on or before 


the i7th day of September next. 
By order, C. 8. TODD, Town Clerk. 
‘Town Hall, Hull, 19th August. 1878. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, October Ist. 
The Clinical Practice of the Hospital ps atta . Service of 710 beds, 
inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalescents at Highga 

Students can reside within the Hospital Wails, subject to the 
College regulations. 

For ali particulars concerning either the Hospital or College, res 
cation may be made, persouaily or by letter, to the Warden of 
College, at his House, St. Bartholomew’ 8 Hospital, E.C, 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


TWO SOHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 130/., and one of 50l., 
will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 25th. 
One of those of 1301. is limited to Candidates under 25 years of age ; 
the other to Candidates under 2) years of age. 

Subjects :—Kotany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics. 








and 





a rw 


—New Ireland, by A. M. Sullivan. 2 vols. 128.—Captain Burnaby's 
Ride =! Khiva. 5s.—Across Central America, by J. Bodham-Whet- 
bam — Russia, by D. Mackenzie Wallace. 2 vols. 3.—Free Russia, 
by Ww. yg Dixop. 2 vols. 68. eg in eoehg by Colonel 
Baker. 68 —Exypt. by Edwin de Leon. 7s. 6d —Upper Egypt, by Dr. 
Kluozinger. 78.--The Cradle of the Blue ‘Nile, by De Corson. 2 vols. 
5s.—Fair France, by the Author of ‘Jobn Halifax.’ 38. 6d. And more 
than three thousand other popular Books. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford-street. 


oN DON DT BRAS 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.— Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, sl. a year, or 2t., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 2 ‘6h, 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-rooms as from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. BERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariaz. 





HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent 
street, W.—Subscriptions from (ne Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on application. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Sur ie Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced ices, 
may also be had, free, on application.— H's, ‘‘HURTON’S, Hope- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Orter's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





The subjects (from which candidates may select) for the S 
of 501. are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the following lan- 
guages: Greek, French, German. 

The successful Candidates wili in each case be required to enter at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

For particulars and former papers, application may be made, 
sonally or by letter, to the Warden of the Uollege, at his House, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL per’ 
COLLEGE CLASSES.—The UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—A 

Class for the January MATRICULATIUN EXAMINATION will 
begin ae | in October. 

(1) Classics, Freach, &c.—M. joins. M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 

(2) Mathematics, &c.—T. W. Bagshaw, BA., St. John’s Coll., Camb. 

(3) Chemistry—T. Eltoft, F.C.S. 

Fee for the whole Course, 101. 108. For (1) or (2), 52 5s.; (3), 22. 28. 
The Class is 0; —_* to persons not attached to the Medical School as 
well as to Stu 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


A Class in all the subjects of this E ination (includi tical 
work) is held from January to July. 
tany—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., "Ohrist's Coll , Camb., Lecturer on 
Botany to the Hospital. 
Zoology and Comore Anatomy— Norman Moore, M.D., St. 











Cathariue’s Coll., » Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to 
the a. 

stry—J. Armstrong, Ph.D. F.R.8., D trator of Chemistry 
to the Hos pital, 


Phetee—o R Psmith, BA.. Megialens Coll., Camb., Demonstrator of 
Natural Philosophy to the Hos pita 
F . Gasteding Chemicals) to the Soedsats of the Hospital, 8. 83. ; to 
others, 10. 
For particulars application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
o Warden of the College, at his house, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 








GECON D-HAND BOOK STORE, 25, Loseby- -lane, 
LEICESTER.—WITHERS & FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, gratis and post free, 

Contaming Descriptions and Prices of their latest Purchases of Rare, 

Curious, Theological, Illustrated, aud Miscellaneous Books. 





Post free on application, 


DUCATIONAL WORKS.—Full CatTALocvuEs 
sent on application of upwards of 4-0 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

of all kinds, comprising the Bibliotheca Olassica—Grammar-School 
bridge Greek and Latin Texts—Cambridge Texts = 


metry, and Higher Mathematics—0a 
Divinity, History, and Topography—Annotated Foreign Classics— 
French, German, and English Class-Books—French and Evglish 
Dictionaries—Gasc’s French Course—Gombert’s French Drama— Books 
for Yo Readers—Bell’s Reading-Books, &c.—Loudon: George Bel Bell 
& Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 


IAMDEN SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS, from 
Commencement, for SALE; 57 vols. bound in the original cloth, 
as published. Capital condition. Price 5/. 103.—Address L., Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, te, BO. 








HE PURSUIT of PLEASURE. __WANTED, 
COLOURED COPY of ENGRAVING. — Apply Tobacco Plant, 
10, Lord Nelson-street, Liverpool. 


Ore and RARE MAP of LONDON and its 

ENVIRONS of 19 Miles by 13, by J. ROCQUE, for SALE. Com- 

yrs and published (741 to 1748. Scale, 5{ inches to the Mile.— 
Address Ooni0, care of Mr. Watson, 47, Old Broad-street, E.C. 














Auctione 
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SL 
os 
aan EM ’ THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
JOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN. — The BLACK woop S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 
Tpeniee COINAGE.—A very fine and valuable CABINET of 1878. No. DCOLV. Price 2s. 6d. The Second Novel of the Series, 
COINS, in Gold. Silver, and Copper, comprising Colne a ee Eee Contents. GAUL WEIR, illustrated by F. Barnard, = be 
Brita, Angle SezoR. Prevent Majesty and containing many beautiful | The LIBERAL PARTY and the OHUROH of SCOTLAND. publish Parte, price One Shilling 
a rare t Patterns and Proofs. to be DISPUSED of (intact) privately | JOHN CALDIGATE. Part VI. me , Part IV. is published this day. 
Weuster, 26, ord-square, and 0) ——_ Bainhursh . " 
Pier intrma informarion may be obtained. id FRENCH HOME LIFE. (Second Series.) No. IIT. The Idea of oa Bla & Sons, gh and London; and all Book. 
GORDON BALDWIN. (Conclusion.) This day is published, 
710 ARTISTS. — To LET, a moderate- 5 pie- | « ‘ . P 
Tore COUNTRY HOUSE, 30miles from London (L Blana | CYPRUS: from the JOURNAL NOTES of LADY FRANKLIN. A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
peautiful Grounds; a Studio, with Plate-Glass Windows SUNG of the NIGHT. INE is TH NE: a Novel 
en Garden, Stabling, Coach-House, and Paddock, ifrequired. | A FETISH CITY. - ° a] 


—For periee and terms address Mxpicos, 67, Hamilton-terrace, 
Londen, * a ~ 


QEASIDE RESIDENCE (Detached), with Studio, 
S French Model (could be used as a Billiard Room); 7 Bed, 1 Drese- 
and 3 Reception Rooms; Bath Room. Hot and Cold Water on 
is. newest principles. Servants’ Hall, Larders, and Pant ey. Lawn 
back and front ; Fruit Trees, &c. Situate in the best part of Worthing ; 
two minutes from the Sea. —Address S. J., Smith’s Library, Worthing. 











Sales by Auction 


The —— and Unique Library belonging to Dr. NOT- 
NZHAM,.—Hanover Rooms, LIVERPOOL, 


Y heveioonny BRANCH & LEETE, on Tuvars- 
pDaY, the 12th, and FRIDAY. the 13th instant, at 11 o'clock 

each day, the most valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS, formed over many 
ears by Dr. NOTTINGHAM, and removed from his residence ia 
mmon-street, Liverpool, for greater facility of Sale and Inspec- 


TRANSLATIONS from HEINE. By Theodore Martin. 

LORD HARTINGTON'S RESOLUTIONS, and the POSITION of 
the OPPOSITION. 

REVIEW of the SESSION. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


AG CHURCH and a WAREHOUSE. —See the 

BUILDER of TaIS% aes. BK ied. or LS | post, 4}d.) for View and 
Plan of Monastic Church, W ton ; and View of New Buildings, 
St. Mary Axe—Natural ene a Ornaments—The Oareer of the 
Revival—Haddington—Fans and Fan-making—Railways of the Balkan 
—Irish Board of Works—British Section, Paris Exhibition—Interior 
Economy of the Office—Westminster Abbey, &c.—46, Catherine-street, 
and all Newsmen. 





Social NOTES. Edited - 8. C. Haut, F. Ss. A. 
&c. Weekly, One Penny ; Monthly Parts, 6d. 


OCIAL NOTES, This Week, No. 27, 


contains :— 





tion. The Books comprise the Encyclopedia Britannica (Eighth 
Edition) — Encyclopedia Metropolitana— Rees’s Pp ney- 
elopédie des Sciences—Dictionaries an dias 0’ 

by Todd and Bowman, and others—a great aber of Works on the 
Eye and Ear. Obstetrics, Litnotomy, &c —Quain and Wilson’s Ana- 
tomical Plates, Antommorchi’s immense Anatomical Atlas, and 
other illustrated Works on Anatomy —Valpy’s Delphin and Variorum 
Classics (185 vols.), and other ¢ lassical Works—Dictionaries and other 
Works in nearly all the European yy | Hebrew 
Bible, the Talmud, and other ie in Hebrew, Greek, Syriac. 
Sanskrit, Persian, Chinese, Arabic, ks on thet Mathematical 
Sciences, by Lagrange, Laplace, Newtoa, and others—Scott Russell's 
reat Work on Naval Architecture (3 vols.\—Marine Dictionaries— 
Gre's Dictionary of Arts—Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica—Dibdin’s 
Bibliomania—and others too numerous to particularize, amounting 
to upwards of 8,°0) Volumes. 

To be viewed on TUESDAY NEXT, the 10th, and WEDNESDAY, 
the lith instant, when Catalogues can be obtained from the Offices of 
Messrs. Brancu & Leete, in Hanover-street, Liverpool, or forwarded 
by Dost o on receiving ‘applicant’ 8 address. 


ean 








By order of the Administrators of the Estate of the late 
BETHELL WALROND, Esq., Dulford House, near Col- 
lumpton, Devon.—Im portant Sale of rare and valuable House- 
hold Effects, including Carved Furniture of the Sixteenth and 
Seventern'h Centuries—about 100 Carved Oak Chests—6,000 
Tolumes of Books—Services in Sévres, Oriental, Bristol, and 
Plymouth Porcelain—Marble Busts—Old Armour—about 50 
Brass awt Iron Guns—and a Collection of Ancient Seals. 


\ ESSRS. FROST & COLLINGS, of Teignmouth, 
Devon, are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at Dulford 
House, near C nope mm aapen on MONDAY, September 9, and Three 
Da ach day at 12 valock precisely, eg whole 
of the VALUABLE FURN ITURE and other Effects in and about 
the Mansion, comprising Occasional, Writing. — — Tables, in 
oak, mahogany, and rosewood— Handsome Marq ie Centre Table 
and Escritoire—Louis Quatorze Clocks — Mahesany "Bideboonds.. Old 
Carved Oak and other Uhairs—Pier Glasses—Axminster, Turkey, and 
other Carpets ; also the Appointments of Ten Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
including rare Carved Oak Furniture in alto and ene of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—Massive Four Post Bedsteads, 
with inlaid panels—Carved Oak, Walnut, and oe Warderens 
Chests of Drawers -— Dressing Tables and Washstan Hair and Wool 
Mattresees - Feather Beds — Bolsters—Pillows—Bed aaa Table iaase— 
Costly Window and other Hangings—Marble Bust of Napoleon I. by 
Canova—Bust of Charles I.—6,000 Volumes of Ancient and aoe 
Literature, including the Works of the Greek and Latin Classica’ 
Writers, Dictionaries, English County Histories, and other Books at 
Reference—and about 600 Velumes of Novels—Dinner, Tea, and Break- 
fast Services in Old Sévres, Oriental, oe, and —— ~ Porcelain 
a fine Collection of Ancient Seals in M 
tity of Carved Woodwork, DN pacen two Sete of al Altar P Hata _ 
about 100 rg’ os Chests—Old sae our, juits 
—Works of Art—Or i | 50 Brass 
and Iron Guns a Sa. ean Sovmieas downwards. 
On view on Friday and Saturday, the 6th and Ju. p September, = 
until 4 o’clock, by Catalogue only (price 18.), to i 














Portrait of Wilberforce. | The Corps of Commissionaires. 
Sketch of Wilber- 5. C. Hall, F. 
e Pollution of Rivers. oe 


Fashisoable Slang. Charles 4. Forbes, Barriste 
Mackay, LL.D. Law. 
Our Streets. No. I. New Cut and Poisoned Boyhood. Ara. 


Lower Marsh. Leith Derwent. | Notes on Current Events, &. 


Sec SIAL NOTES. Each Weekly Number "Sketches 
the Life, and gives the Portrait, of some Public B 


By Lieut.-Col. L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of ‘ Fair to See,’ &c. 
Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 





This day is published, 
jor - A - DREAMS: a Tale. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
William Black d & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with atone by i ~ 7 Frederick Walker, 


HE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Vol. I. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co, 15, Waterloo-place. 





8vo. sewed, with Four Folding Plates, 1s. 6d. 


HE THIRLMERE WATER SCHEME of the 

MANCHESTER CORPORATION; with a Few Remarks on 

the Longdendale Works and Water-Su ply Generally. A Lecture, by 
JAMES MANSERGH, Mem. Inst. 0. oe F.G8 


London : E. & F. N. Spon, 46, Charing Cross. 





Office : 16, Southampton-street; and of all Booksellers and News- 
agents, and Railway Booxstalls. Specimen Copy, free t by ost, lid. 


OCIAL NOTES: concerning Social Reforms, 


\) Social Requirements, Social Progress. Edited 4 * 8. C. HALL, 
8.A.,&c. The Epoch is one of prog uch 
differ and paths diverge in which P sate is search for Truth, there has 
never been a time when so much has been said and written on all 
Social subjects. There is no reader or thinker who has not some theory 
to propound, uphold, and propagate concerning them. With a view to 
bring into a focus opinions resulting from earnest thought and large 
experience, the ae entitled SOCIAL NOTES is issued po 
emanates principally ose who cannot fail to be accept 
* authorities,” but others 8 are invited to offer cugpestions through its 
pages. 


OCIAL NOTES.—The following are prominent in 
a large List of Contributors in SOCIAL NOTES :— 


The Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D. B. W. 
Robert Kawlinson, C.B. W 











. Ri 
illiam Howitt. 

Florence Nightingale. B. L. Moseley, Barrister. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. Ernest Ha -D. 
Campbell Foster, Q.C. Rev. J. @. Wood, M.A. 
Sir Julius Vogel. Rev. A. J. D. Doras, B.D. 
Lady Verney. The ecoider of Dublin. 
Joseph Malins, G.W.C.T. Gascon 
Thomas Hughes. 


Charles ‘Mackay. LL.D. 
Forbes, 


Theodore Martin, 0.B. Urquhart A. Barrister. 


Martin F. Tupper. 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. fessor Ansted, M.A. F.R.S. 
F. R. Conder. Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A. 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. A M. Sullivan, M.P. 
Rev. Prebendary Irons, D.D. R. B. Grindrod, M.D. LL.D. 
T. Sopwith, F.R.S. 





OCIAL NOTES.— Each Weekly Number now 

contains an Lag ny ay PORTRAIT of some great and 

good man or woman, who has bi ng a benefactor “Not for an age but 

for all time.” These Portraits g 
from drawings on wood by distinguished artists. 


OCIAL NOTES.—THIS WEEK, PORTRAIT 
\O of WILBERFORCE. 


S°C SIAL NOTES.—This Week, Bie. 27, price One 
Penny. Specimen Copy, free by post, 14d 








Now ready, in 1 vol. atlas folio, 3p. 48, and 24 Folding Plates, cloth, 


HE STARS in their COURSES. A Two-fold 
ies of Maps, with a Gatalegee, chewing how to identify, at any 
time of the Year, all Stars down to the 5 S auss.. sfnnesive of H 
which are clearly visible in in Bogish “iatitades. — OMAS SEBAS- 
TIAN BAZ.UEY, M.A., Author of * Notes on = picycloidal Cuttiag 
Frame,’ and an ‘Index ‘to the Geometric Chu 
London: Triibner & Co. al bill, 


Make S WARD & CO.’S SEPTEMBER LIST. 
HE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. 


A SIMPLE MAIDEN. By “Leslie Keith. Eiastoated AW w. J. 
Hennessy. The Ffth Monthly Volume is now ready, price 2s. 

The Blue Bell Series has been undertaken in opposition to the 
* Library” System of Half-Guinea Volumes, and the Tales are selected 
for their heaithy toue. Permanent price, 2s. each illustrated. 











HE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
In Half-Crown (counplete) Volumes, Monthly, clear type, well 
illustrated, and elegantly bo: 
The MONASTERY, with 37  Titustestions, now ready. The Series is 
now being issued, half-bound extra, price 38. 6d. per volume. 





In Monthly Parts, price 1s. (Part VI. now ready), 
UR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Asso- 


ciations. Three Chromograph Views in each Part, with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Part Vi. contains Views of Sanerae Cascade, 
Middle Lake, and Meeting of the Waters, Killarney 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 
MONG the FLOWERS, and OTHER POEMS. 
By FRANCIS W. BOURDILLON 
Marcus Ward & Co. London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 





Auctioneers, or at the White Hart and Railway Hotels Odllampton. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 235, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SepremBer. 
With Illustrations by George du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
Contents. 
“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 42. Walkin 
St. Sylvester’s. 43. Faint Heart Wins Fair Lady. 44. The 
Music Lesson. 45. A Thunderbolt in Standon Square. 
TheCENTAURS. PartI. By 8S. Colvin. 
ROSE CHERRIL: an Exile’s Love Story. 
AGE of the SUN and EARTH. 
COMO and IL MEDEGHINO. 
CHILD'S PLAY. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. (With an TRoteetien.) Chap. 22. A 
Chance for Law. 23. Good Advice. 24. A 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, to 


Tae NINETEENTH CENTURY, for SzprEmBeEr, 
1878, price 2s. 6d. 
FOREIGN POLICY—IMPERIAL or ECONOMIC? By W. R. Greg. 


BEERI GREVILLE’S SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE. By 
W. BR. S. Ralston. 


The CROWN and the CABINET in CANADA, By Sir Francis 
Hincks. 





ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and EVOLUTION. By Prof. W. Knight. 
The CEREMONIAL USE of FLOWERS. By Miss Agnes Lambert. 
ECHOES of the LATE DEBATE. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

‘The a PRINCIPLE of INDUSTRY. By George Jacob Holy- 


Me LiMrts of MODERN ART-CRITICISM. BytheRev. R. S, J. 
yrv. 


The CHINESE as COLONISTS. By Sir Walter Medhurst. 
RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Morley. 


NUBAR PASHA and OUR ASIAN PROTECTORATE. By Edward 
icey. 


ENGLAND'S MISSION. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M-P. 
C. Kegan Paul & Co, London. 


XUM 





OCIAL NOTES is PUBLISHED in WEEKLY 
NUMBERS, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE. 


OCIAL NOTES may be obtained from any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, or at any of the Railway Bookstalls of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. 


0 | SOCIAL NOTES.—AI! Communications respecting 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Publisher, at the 
Office, 16, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 











MESSRS. BESANT AND RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. 


MONKS OF THELEMA,. 
A TALE of the DAY. 


THE 


By the Authors of 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY, 
BY CELIA’S ARBOUR, &c. 


Chatto & Windus; and at every Library in the Kingdom. 





Just published, price 28. 


RACTS on the GREEK LANGUAGE. 


No. and VII. The POSITION of GREEK WORDS and 
the GOVERNMENT of GREEK NOUNS, by F. PARKER. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 


only Syscental Method of curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
G WATTS, M Dp. -R.C.S, L.8.4., &., 5 . 5, Bulstrode-street, Cav endish- 
ndon, 


square, Lond: 
London: CU. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-oourt, Fleet-street. 








IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD. 


SHAW: by Alshabettenl and Tabular Arrangement. — Adver- 
tisements should be sen 


ApaMs : Teen 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 


Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Fear Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0, 








MELannD RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 


. my —Advertisements should be sent before the aand of 
each Month 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





DPICEENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 

each Month to 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Roxvat GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
DAMS & FRANCIS imeort ADVEBRTISE- 
MENTS in all N 


rms for transacting busin a) a Listo ane pers, 
wledenn application te on ” an Ou = 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, 
and BALFOUK STEWART. 
Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoz, F.R.S., Professor 

¢ ye A in Owens College, M: 18mo. il} ted, 1s. 


Physics. By Batrour Srewart, F.R.S., Pro- 


fessor of Natural Philosophy hs Owens College, Sendietee. 18mo, 
illustrated, le. With Question: 


Physical Geography. By A. Grixtr, F.R.S., 
rehison Professo gy and Mineralogy at Edinb 


oot 











CLASS-BOOKS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 


Astronomy: Leggo f Lessons in Astronomy. 
By J. N. LOCKYER New Edition. on with Iilus- 
trations, 5s. 6d.- QUES' Tons ‘on the Same, 1s. 6d. 

Botany: Lessons in Elementary Botany. 
Professor OLIVER, F.R.S. F.L.S. New Edition. Fceap. evo. with 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Chemistry: Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. 


By Professor ROSCOE, FR.8. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 
Illustrations and Chromo-lithograph, 4s 6¢.-CHEMI- 





a illustrated, le. * Gin i 

Geology. By Professor Guxr, F.R.S. 
with numerous Illustrations, 1¢ 

Physiology. By Micuaer Foster, M.D. 7.R.S. 
18mo. with numerous Illustrations, 1s. 

Astronomy. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 


18mo. with numerous Illustrations, 1s. 


18mo. 


Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I. C.B., 
President of the Royal Society. 18mo. illustrated, le. 

Logic. By Professor StaNtEY JEvons, F.R.S. 
18mo. 1s. 


Political Economy. By Professor Jrvons. 


18mo. 18. 
*," Others to follow, 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstoyez, 
M.P. 18mo. 1s. 


English Grammar. By the Rev. R. Morris, 
LL.D. 18mo. 1s. 





CAL PROBLEMS adapted to the same. By Professor T. E. 
THORPE. With Kay, 3s. 


Chemistry. — Owens College Junior Course of 


Practical Chemistry. By F. Re ro Preface by Professor ROS- 
COE. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


Logic: : Elementary coal in Logic, Deductive 
and Inductive. By Professor JEVONS, F.R.8. With Questions. 
Examples, and Vocabulary. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Physiology : Lessons in Elementary Physiology. 
By Professor HUXLEY, F.8.8. New Edition. 18mo. with nume- 
rous Lllustrations, 48. 64.—QU ESTIONS on the Same, ls. 6d, 

Political Economy for Beginners. By 
M.G. FAWCETT. With Questions. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Physics: Lessons in Elementary Physics. By 


Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo. with Coloured Diagram and numerous I)lustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 
I TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S, Part I. PROPERTIES of SOLID 


and FLUID BODIES. 18mo. 38. 6d. Part II. SOUND, LIGHT, 
and HEAT. 6d. 


| Physical Geography: Elementary Lessons. 


Rome. By the Rev. M. Creicnroy, M.A. 18mo. 
with Maps, 1s. 

Greece. By C. A. Fryrrzt, M.A. 18mo. with | 
Maps, ls. 

English Literature. By the Rev. Srorrorp | 
BRUOKE, M.A. 18mo. 1s. | 

Europe. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D. 


18mo with Maps, le. 
Greek Antiquities. By J.P. Manarry, M.A. 
18mo. illustrated, 1s. 
Roman Antiquities. 
WILKINS. 18mo. illustrated, 1s 


Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 


18mo. 18. 

Geography. F.B.G.S, 
18mo, with Maps, 1s. 

Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 


By F.T. PALGRAVE. In Two Parts, each le. 
Shakspere. By Professor DowpEN. 18mo. 1s. 


Philology. By J. Pemz, M.A. 18mo. ls. 
Greek Literature. By Professor R. C. Jess, 


M.A. 18mo. ls, 


English Grammar Exercises. 
MORRIS, LL.D., and H. C. BOWEN, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 
*.* Others to follow. 


Primer of Pianoforte Playing. By Franx- 
LIN TAYLOR. Edited by GEURGE GRUVE, D.C.L. 18mo. 1s. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
General Sketch of European History. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Fifth k&dition, Enlarged, with 
Maps, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


England. By Epix Txompsoy. 
Enlarged, with Maps, 18mo. 28. 6d. 


By Professor A. S. 


By GEoRGE GROVE, 


By R. 


New Edition, 


Scotland. By Marcaret MacArtuor. Second 
Edition, 18mo. 28. 

Italy. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 18mo. 33s. 

Germany. By James Stvz, M.A. 18mo. 3s. 


America. 18mo, with Maps, 
Semen Colonies. By E. J. Paynz, M.A. 
18mo. with Maps, 4s. re 
* Others to follow. 


By J. A. Dore, 


By Professor A. GEIKIE, F.R.S. Feap. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, 4s. 6d.—QUESTIONs, le. 6d, 


MR. BARNARD SMITHS 
ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. Thirteenth Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo. lve. 6d. 


By | 





Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. New | 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 88. 6d. 
School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 18mo. 


3s. Or Parte I. and II. 10d. each, and Part III. 1s.—KEY, Three 
Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Exercises in Arithmetic. With 
Crown &vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Separately, Part I. 18.; 
—ANSWERS, 6d. 


Shilling Book of Arithmetic. For National 
and Elementary Schools. 18mo. 
IL, 3d.; Part LII. 7d. With Answers, 18mo. 1s, 6¢d.—K LY, 4s. 6d. 


Answers. 
Part II. 1s. 


| Examination Papers in Arithmetic. In 


Four Parts. New Edition. 18mo. ls. 6d. Ditto, with Answers, 
18mo. 18. 9d.—K EY, 18mo. 48. 6d. 


MR. TODHUNTER’S 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


Euclid for Colleges and Schools. New 
Edition. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

Mensuration for Beginners. New Edition. 
18mo. 28. 

Algebra for _ Beginners. New Edition. 
1smo, 28. 6d.—KE 

Svigeavmetes "fee Beginners. New Edi- 


tion. 18mo, 2%. 6¢d.—K EY, 88. 6’. 
Mechanics for Beginners. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 


Algebra for the Use of Colleges and 


SUHVOLS. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. ¢d.—KEY, lve, 6d. 


New Edition. 


|The Theory of Equations. Third Edition. 


| Plane Trigonometry. Sixth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Crown 
8vo. 58 —K EY, 10s 6d 


| Spherical _rrigonometry. Third Edition, 


| 


crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Conic Sections. 
78. 6d. 


The Differential Calculus. 


tion. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 


The Integral Calculus. 
Crown 8vo. lvs. 6d. 

| Examples of Analytical Geometry of 
THREE DIMENSIONS. ‘Tord Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


| Analytical Statics. Fourth Edition. 
dvo. lis. 6d, 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Seventh Edi- 


Fourth Edition. 


Crown 


| Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. 


Or separately, Part et Part 











| Greek and Latin Etymology: 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Being Select Portions of Greek and Latin Authors, edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by emiuent scholars, designed to supply 
first-rate Text-Books for the Higher Forms of Schools, having in view 
also the needs of Candidates ior Public Examiuations at the Uni- 
versities and elsewhere. 


Cicero’s Orations against Catilina, From 


the German of a ag with additious by Prof 
New Edition. 3s. 6d c a Ce 


Cicero’s Second Philippic Oration. 


From the German of HALM. aA sete sor J. E. B, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo : MATOR, 


Cicero’s Academica, Edited by J. S. Rem, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Demosthenes on the Crown, with 


ZECHINES against CTESIPHON. Edited by B. DR 
rourth Editiun. Feay. svo. 58. aKa 


Homer’s Odyssey, IX. to XII. Edited by 


Professor JOHN E. B. MAYOR. Part I. tcap. svo. 3¢. 


Livy.—Hannibal’s First Campaign in 
ITALY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by the Rev. W, wy, 
CAPEs, Reader in ancient History, Uxluid. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 

This day. 

Sallust. Edited by C. Merivatr, D.D. New 

See Paw. 8vo. 48. 6d.—The CATLLINA and JUGURTHA, 


each 
Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania, 
Edited by CHURCH and BROUDRIBB. New Edition. Feap, gyo, 
. 6d.; separately, each 2s. 
Book VI. By the 
(Znmediately. 


Tacitus.—The Annals. 


same Editors. 28. 6d. 


Terence.—Hauton Timorumenos. 
Edited by E. 8S. , PHUCE SURGE, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3; with 
Translation, 43. 

Edited by 


the Rev. P. FROST, M.A. New Editiop. Feap. 8vo. 58. 


Xenophon.—Hellenica. Books I. and II 
Editea by H. HAILSTONE, B.A. With Map, 4s. éd. 


« Others to follow. 





A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. ROBY, M.A. In ‘two 
Parte. Second Edition. Part I. crown svo. ss. 6d; Part LL 
lus. 6d. 

an Intro- 


duction to. By J. PEILE, M.A. Third ana Revised Edition. 


Crowa svo, 10s. 


Latin Prose Composition. Short Exercises 
in, and Examination ee in Latin Grammar. By H. BEl- 
CHER, M.A, 18mo. ls. 


First Steps to Latin Prose Compo- 


SITION. By G. RUST, M.A. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Composition: Hints towards. 
By A. W. PO[TS, M.A. LL.D. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3¢. 


Mythology for Latin Versification. By 


F. HODGSUN, late Provost of Eton. New Edition. 18mo. 3%. 


First Greek Reader. Edited, after Kant 
HALM, with Corrections and Additions, by 3. E. B. MAYOR, 
M.A. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Greek for Beginners. By JosrrH B. Mayor, 
M.A. New Edition. Part I. 1s. 6d. Parts II. and III. 3s. 6d. 
Complete in 1 vol. fcap. svo. 43. 6d. 


Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. 


By Professor GQUUDWIN. New Edition. 6s. td. 


First Steps to Greek Prose Compo- 


SITION. By BLOM#IELD JACKSON, M.A. Second Edition. 
18mv. 18. 6d, 


Elements of Greek Grammar. By J. G. 
GREENWUUD, Principal of Owens "College, Manchester. Fifth 
Editiun Crown 8vo. 58, 6d, 


CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARIED ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILT.AN & CO. Bedford-street, 





Strand, W.C, 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSE. 


Oana ierrareeres>Ssereeeeeeeeeeeaeeaaeess 


The success attending the ‘PRINCIPIA LATINA’ and the ‘INITIA GRECA,’ 
qhich practical Teachers have found the easiest books for learning Latin and Greek, has led 


to the application of the same method to the French and German Languages. 


There is an 


obvious advantage in a Beginner learning a new Language on the plan with which he is 


already familiar. 
of Instruction. 


These Books combine the advantage of the older and more modern methods 


*,* Detailed Catalogues sent gratis by post on application. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. With Copious Exercises. By Dr. WILLIAM 
SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
or Elementary Schools; with Exercises and Questions. 
Based upon the above Work. 


16mo. 1s. 
A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. By 


JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. Post svo. 5s. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A FIRST. 
FRENCH COURSE. Containing Grammar, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA, Part I. A 
READING BOOK. Containing Fables, Stories, and Anec- 
dotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the History of 
France. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and copious 
Etymological Dictionary. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Delectus, | 


The STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR: 


a Practical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By C. HERON-WALL. With Introduction by 
M. LITTRE. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ASMALLER GRAMMARoftheFRENCH #| 


LANGUAGE. For the Middle and Lower Forms. 
Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GR.ECA, Part I. A FIRST 


GREEK COURSE. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


INITIA GR-ECA, Part II. 
ING BOOK. Containing Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, 
Mythology, and Grecian History. With a Lexicon. 12mo. 
3s. 6d, 


INITIA GR/ECA, Part III. PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Containing the Rules of Syntax, with 
copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By Professor CURTIUS. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, 
D.C.L. Post 8vo. 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Abridged from the above Work. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
from the above Work. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, 
the CRITO, and Part of the PH-DO; with Notes in 


English from Stallbaum. Schleiermacher's Introductions. . 


12mo, 3s. 64. 


By T. D. HALL, M.A. | 


A READ- | 


Extracted | 


| GERMAN COURSE. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A 
FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Containing a Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II A 
READING BOOK. Containing Fables, Stories, and Anec- 
dotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the History of 
Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dic- 
tionary. 12mo, [Nearly ready. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

With a Sketch of the Historical Development of the Lan- 

| guage and its Principal Dialects. By Dr. LEONHARD 
SCHMITZ. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN COURSE. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A FIRST 
LATIN COURSE. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

In this Edition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pro- 

nouns are arranged both as in the ordinary Grammars and as 

| in ‘The Public School Primer,’ together with the Correspond- 
ing Exercises. 


APPENDIX to PRINCIPIA LATINA, 
Part I. Being Additional Exercises ; with Examination 
Papers. By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II A 
READING BOOK. An Introduction to Ancient Mytho- 
logy, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With 
Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


| PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III A 

| POETRY BOOK. 1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 
2. Ecloge Ovidiane. 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First 
Latin Verse Book. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. PROSE 
COMPOSITION, Rules of Syntax; with Examples, Ex- 
planations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 
12mo. 3s. 6. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. SHORT 
TALES and ANECDOTES from ANCIENT HISTORY, 
for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 3+, 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 
arranged according to Subjects and Etymology; with a 
First Latin-English Dictionary to Phzdrus, Cornelius 
Nepos, and Czesar’s ‘Gallic War.’ 12mo. 33. 6d. 


| The STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A, 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


| A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


| TACITUS.—GERMANTA, AGRICOLA, 
and FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS. With English Notes. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, in- 
cluding a Syst tic Treat t of the New Pronunciation ; 
and Praxis of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns. Py 
T. D. HALL, M.A. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 


YIM 





MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


A Series of Historical Class- Books for Advanced 
Scholars. Forming a complete Chain of History from 
the Earliest Ages to Modern Times. 


————-——_ 


“The ‘Student's Manuals,’ edited for the most part by Dr 
Wm. Smith, possess several distinctive features which render 
them singularly valuable as educational works. While there is 
an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is thought in every 
page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion of teachers to these admirable school-books.”—Museum, 





The STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
from the Creation of the World to the Return of the Jews 
Captivity. With an Intreduction to the Books of the Old Tears. 
ment. By PH ILE. SMITH, B.A. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts, 
post Svo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
With an Introduction, containing the connexion of the Old and 
New Testaments. By bat LIP SMITH, B.A. With 30 Maps and 
Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTURY : a History of the Christian Church frome > 


Times of = Apostles to the full Establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire aud the Papal Power. By PHILIP SMITH, 
B.A. With joodeute, post 8vo. 7+. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. From the Accession of Henry the Eighth 
go the Silencing "a Convocation in the Eighteenth Century. By 

G G. PER , Prebeudary of Lincoln aud Rector of Wad- 
dington. Post. < 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY of the 
EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conques's of Alexander the 
Great, including Exypt, Assyria, Bahylooia, Media, Persia, Aria 
Minor, and Pheenieva. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 
Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 64. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE, from 
the Farliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With C hapterson the 
History of Literature aud Art. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. With 
ldv Woodcuts, post svo. 78 


*,* QUESTIONS on the ‘Student's Greece.’ 12mo. 28. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters 
on the History of Literature aud Art. By Dean LIDDELL. With 
80 Woodcuts, post Svo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S GIBBON: an Epitome of the 
History of the Mecline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
£VWARD GIBBON. Incorporating the Benmaches of recent 
Historians. With 200 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEO- 
onnser. Pd Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. With 15) Woodcuts, 
post . 78. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive By Rev. 
W. L. BEVAN, M.A. With 120 Woodcuts, post svo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Post évo. 


The STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George LI. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HUME: a History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 18%. By DAVID 
HUME, Incorporating the Corrections end Researches of Recent 


~~ eames and contioued to 1868. With 70 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


‘8. 6d. 
*,* QUESTIONS on the ‘Student’s Hume.’ 12mo. 2s. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, from 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the second ‘em pire, 
1852. With god — Illustrations on the Institutions of the 
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LITERATURE 
Essays, Historical and Theological. By J.B. 
Mozley, D.D. 2 vols. (Rivingtons.) 


SELECTED from the earliest as well as the 
latest of Dr. Mozley’s writings, this collection 
represents not only the full extent of his 
mental powers, but also the course and ulti- 
mate issue of his intellectual career; for as 
it was by tenacity of purpose and determina- 
tion of will that he obtained for his opinions 
recognition and esteem, so also owing to his argu- 
nentative tenacity and intensity of aim some of 
these essays, if the prophecy may be hazarded, 
vill retain a lasting place in literature. 

Though Mozley’s determination to grapple 
with arduous topics with his utmost strength 
was formed in early youth, was aided by a 
rich and versatile imagination, capacity for 
labour, the habitual study of human nature, 
and by a passion for absolute completeness in 
all he did, still he had a marked inherent 
dificulty to overcome. He possessed, appa- 


} ‘catly, no power of giving adequate expression 


to his thoughts. He was not gifted with 
verbal facility ; his ideas did not readily shape 
themselves into appropriate language or into 
compact order; and self-training and self- 


] “rection, continuous and severe, alone enabled 


lim to overcome this innate deficiency, and 
give full proof of his talents, The mental 
tuggle, naturally enough, has left its trace 
tpon these essays, but in a manner contrary 
ordinary expectation. It is not shown, as 
night be expected, by paucity of ideas or 
formal stiffness, but by a positive overflow 
if words, and by too much striving after 
brilliant effect. So luxuriant is the style 
if the earlier essays, that the over- 
tharged sentences occasionally break away 
fm all control, and splutter rather than 
aplode. This redundancy of language, how- 
wer, was checked by discipline and experience; 
te mode of statement became simpler and 
wore orderly: yet to the end Mozley was 
pt to compress more thought into a para- 
mph than the passage could hold, and his 
thaustive treatment of a theme in some 
utances exhausts the reader. The impres- 
ton made by the essays devoted to his- 
‘ty and biography is, at the first, disappoint- 
tg. Strafford elevated into a Christian hero 
if the noblest type, Cromwell set down as a 





slimy hypocrite, and Dr. Arnold pronounced 
to be of small account save when seen among 
little boys, are conclusions hardly worthy of 
the writer's conscientious labour, or of one spe- 
cially devoted to the practice of that difficult 
virtue—strict justice. If these estimates of 
character sprang from the partisan spirit which 
refuses to see the worthiness of an opponent 
or the unworthiness of a friend, our estimate 
of Mozley as an essayist might be open to 
exception. But this is not so; his career was 
throughout one of independent thought ; his 
review of Luther's life and time, full of just 
and true admiration for one wholly antagon- 
istic as a theologian and very alien as a 
man, shows that Mozley was no slave to preju- 
dice. His one-sided estimate of such men 
as Strafford, Cromwell, or Arnold may perhaps 
result from an appreciation of character based 
rather upon reflection and analysis than upon 
an instinctive impulse towards sympathy and 
fellow feeling ; and this defective power of judg- 
ment can also be traced to another cause, not 
immediately obvious. Mozley’s judgment was 
warped by an ardent admiration for ideal great- 
ness; for not only was his pursuit after great- 
ness of character attended by all the dangers of 
a passion, but his standard of this quality was 
fanciful, if not impossible, and, being unreal, 
became misleading. Thus biassed, and overcome 
by the pathos of Strafford’s fate, by his 
daring, his devotedness, and his unrivalled elo- 
quence, Mozley misread the story of his idol’s 
career, and failed to appreciate the true lesson 
it conveyed. And yet that he should not 
have seen through Strafford’s pretended mag- 
nanimity and the selfishness of his policy is 
remarkable, as Mozley himself, in an accidental 
exercise of the imagination, has portrayed the 
essential vice which made Strafford a mischief 
to others and to himself. 

Whilst analyzing the working upon human 
nature of injustice and adversity, Mozley 
points out how such a fate acts with disturbing, 
perverting force upon a proud and aggressive 
disposition. — 

“There is no limit,” as he remarks, “to the 
extravagant and fictitious standard which proud 
minds will raise of what is injustice to them, an 
injustice which is the mere correlative of an over- 
bearing will, making right coincident with their 
own desires, and therefore stamping with injustice 
all opposition to those desires. They see no dis- 
tinction between what is due to them and what 
is not; they become insatiable, and therefore 
ferocious. Thus arises the class of imperious and 
savage characters in the world.” 

Such was the actual Strafford; but how 
unlike Mozley’s ideal Strafford! And this 
train of thought led Mozley toa description 
not only of what Strafford was, but of 
what he did. Strafford’s anticipation of the 
Irish massacre of 1641 by the scheme formed 
in 1640 for the forcible expulsion of the 
Scotch colonists from Ulster, and his proposal 
to the king in council to subdue England by 
the sword, were precisely those “ dreadful and 
monstrous effects” which spring from a mind 
which makes right coincident with its will, 
and regards even passive opposition as a posi- 
tive wrong. 

If Dr. Mozley’s conception of greatness 
makes him over-value Strafford, equally does 
it make him undervalue Cromwell. “A 
hero,” according to Mozley, “is a person who 
in some special and marked way shows, under 
a surface of outward activity and adventure, 





that of the military life especially, a soul 
superior to and not belonging to this world. 
What taste is to the elegant man and courage 
to the brave man, that unearthly spirit was to 
the hero.” And then Mozley pronounces that 
as Cromwell had naught of “that unearthly 
spirit,” therefore he is no more a hero than 
any other of Mr. Carlyle’s examples of heroism, 
such as Dante, Dr. Johnson, &c. Mr. Carlyle, 
however, may justly refuse to accept Mozley’s 
dogma, that “ one essential spirit, and oneonly,” 
animates all true heroes. Heroism may be 
claimed for Dante, as the creator of Italian 
nationality and the Italian language, or for Dr. 
Johnson, as the personification of English genius 
during the last half of the eighteenth century. 
And so, also, Cromwell, as the Protector who 
stood between three kingdoms and political 
chaos, may claim the heroic title. It is 
only by greatness of achievement that these 
men are grouped together in our memory; 
and though their character and their fortune 
alike are essentially diverse. Yet to the end 
of time they will be ranked among our heroes, 
despite Dr. Mozley’s opposition. 

The verdict of popular opinion also is 
against his general estimate of Mr. Carlyle’s 
‘Cromwell’; the book he adjudges to be 
worthless, because of the biographer’s “un- 
bounded, impetuous, jubilant confidence” in 
his unworthy subject. Both, however, are 
more justly esteemed by the world. It may 
be quite true that, according to Mr. Carlyle, 
‘‘whatever Cromwell does is great, pure, 
splendid ; if Cromwell does it, that is enough ; 
it springs from the depths and the eternities : 
not a breath must be heard, not a look endured 
against it.” Still, after all, the estimate which 
Mr. Carlyle formed of Cromwell has met with a 
general acceptance, though, perhaps, “ with a 
difference.” All who read his book are aware 
that it is a highly coloured picture, and yet 
most readers are thankful to Mr. Carlyle for 
having purged away the scorn and prejudice 
of centuries, and for having enabled us to 
acquire a juster estimate of the proportions of 
that colossal Englishman, and a nobler con- 
ception of English Puritanism than was pos- 
sible before the appearance of his ‘Cromwell.’ 

Again, turning to more recent times, clear 
and strong as is Mozley’s intelligence, he 
wholly failed to appreciate the scope of Dr. 
Arnold’s character, or to perceive what his 
example would achieve. Offended by Arnold’s 
exuberant and assertative nature, both as a 
man and a controversialist, Mozley decides 
that he is wanting in true greatness, that his 
“character is too joyous, too luxuriant, too 
brimful,” to contain “the finest element of 
interest”; and that even at Rugby, “able and 
successful as he is there, his ability is accom- 
panied with rather more of a smack of the 
lips than sounds quite great.” 

Such an estimate is more of the taste than 
of the judgment: experience has given to it 
absolute contradiction. The man of whom 
Mozley asserted that “‘he has formed no school,” 
and was capable of no influence, save over 
his sixth form, guides and teaches English 
society, though laid in the grave nearly forty 
years . Arnold’s theological ideas are 
forgotten, but his mode of appreciating theo- 
logy and the religious influence is still a living 
power. The nature of schoolboys remains 
as it was in his day, and the ordinary school- 
master may be, as then, a union of the bully 
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and the sycophant ; but of the thousands who 
crowd our public schools many are less 
irrational and thoughtless than they used to 
be, and more conscious of their destiny. 
Schoolmasters also are respected as authorities 
in the State, and may act as leaders, not of 
boys only but of men. And these social 
changes, full of national import, are due not 
to Arnold as a pamphleteer, or as a thinker, 
or even as a schoolmaster, but to Arnold as 
a man, although in Mozley’s eyes he seemed 
only to be ‘‘a splendid boy.” 

Despite errors in judgment which we have 
ventured to criticize, these essays may claim 
the attention of those who read with a purpose. 
Mozley, in his “ Laud” and “Luther,” so com- 
pletely records their lives and aims, that his 
articles would stand publication as detached 
historical narratives. The essay on ‘‘Strafford,” 
though unintentionally a work of fiction, is 
eloquent and pathetic as a romance, The 
analysis of the characters of Cromwell and 
Arnold, from Mozley’s point of view, is singu- 
larly exhaustive, and is accompanied by pas- 
sages stamped with refined beauty, such as the 
description of a hero according “to the old 
authentic poetical type”; and the contrast 
between “grave humanity” and the fairy 
nature, drawn from the story of ‘Undine’ to 
illustrate Arnold’s cast of mind, is a remark- 
able example of associative imagination. 

It is, however, when dealing with abstract 
questions, or with characters of ideal mould, 
such as the “ Argument of Design,” or “the 
book of Job,” that Mozley’s “deep con- 
templative knowledge of the operations of 
man’s mind and will,” and “his characteristic 
power of enforcing an idea, or an aspect of 
a subject, by presenting it again and again in 
an inexhaustible variety of forms,” find con- 
genial opportunity. A brief sketch of the 
essay on Job will show Mozley’s imaginative 
versatility and intellectual range and force. 
The chosen theme is the motive which the 
patriarch enforces “ with such vehement emo- 
tion, such a flood of poetic wrath, mingling 
with the beauty and tenderness of grief,’— 
‘the injustice and irregularity of this visible 
order of things”; and every train of thought, 
prompted by the presence in the world of 
dominant evil, of suffering apparently unde- 
served, and of prosperous fraud is pursued to 
the uttermost. 

Having compared the Jewish, classical, and 
Christian doctrines regarding retribution in a 
future state, the writer, to illustrate the action 
of the ‘‘way of the world” upon human im- 
agination, exhibits “captive Good attend- 
ing captain Ill” in a continued series of 
poetical pictures,— Prometheus, the god-like 
sufferer, Achilles brooding over his wrong, and 
Hamlet, and Lear, and Coriolanus alike, borne 
down by adverse fate. The obliquity of this 
visible order of things is then compared with 
the fixed innate passion for justice and harmony 
that has ever haunted and influenced mankind; 
a passion which, enhancing the sense of injury 
caused by disorder and wrong, inspires the 
fervid outpourings of Byron and Shelley, and 
the assumed indifference of the Stoic and the 
Epicurean, or the social antagonism of the 
Communist. 

These, the intenser forms of protest against 
‘the justice which on earth we find,” are used 
by way of contrast with that more tempered 
management of this difficult question, which 





is the effort of those who are popularly distin- 
guished as “men of the world.” And a frank 
admission is made of the benefit to society, the 
advantage to themselves, and the deserved 
esteem which attends those who, adhering to 
that school of philosophy, submit themselves 
to the law of experience, and acquire thereby 
a true estimate of the weakness and frailty of 
the race. A cool, calm, well-balanced, benign- 
ant state of mind is the essential, almost 
the exceptional privilege of one who thus 
deserves to be reckoned as “a man of the 
world”; and therefore is it that one of this 
character is so justly popular. ‘People take 
refuge in him from the caprice and violence 
of undisciplined minds with a sort of con- 
fidence; they repose in his sober kindness, 
his equable courtesy, his tolerant good nature, 
his sympathy and acquaintance with mankind.” 

Mozley, however, would not be Mozley did 
he not sum up his argument by an eloquent 
exaltation of “the temper of Christian faith 
with respect to this visible order of things.” 
“Tt does not,” to use his words, ‘‘ produce an 
artificial hardness, like the Stoic, or an arti- 
ficial indifference, like the Epicurean, nor is it 
one of accommodatiou to events, like that of 
the man of the world”; but produces a type 
of character nobler in every way, stamped with 
a capacity for stronger feeling, and of a deeper 
nature; and at once more poetical, and yet 
more practical. 
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Chess Gems. By J. A. Miles. 
wood. ) 
The Chess Openings. 
& Son.) 
A rurureE historian of civilization may one 
day explain to us why the most serious and 
contemplative of games has obtained so great 
a popularity in the busiest and most practical 
of ages. He will be able to note that, while 
not even the patriotic vanity of Frenchmen 
could restrain Legitimists and Imperialists 
from sneering at their own national Exhibition, 
the tournament of chess-players recently con- 
cluded at Paris could unite on its committee 
the most irreconcilable of politicians, the 
same table for this purpose being able to con- 
tain a staunch Legitimist like the Marquis 
d’Andigné, the President ; M. Bethmont, an 
ardent champion of the Left; an Orleanist 
senator, and one or two pronounced adherents 
of the Prince Imperial. Nor were the prizes 
contended for unworthy of these distinguished 
judges. The fortunate Herr Zukertort bore off 
a pair of Sévres vases, valued at 5,800 francs, 
together with a money prize; his dangerous 
antagonist, the Pole Szimon Winawer, received 
another Sévres cup of smaller value ; while the 
English champion, Blackburne, gained 1,500 
francs as consolation for a defeat in which 
even his victors would admit a more than 
common share of misfortune. This great 
tournament suffered naturally from the absence 
of Herr Steinitz, who is unquestionably the 
finest player of modern times, and whose victory, 
under favourable condition of health, would 
have been a matter of course ; but we must differ 
from the writers who think that the presence 
of Louis Paulsen would have carried the first 
prize to Lippe Detmold. The results of public 
play point to a very wide gulf between Herr 
Steinitz and his most formidable rivals; but 
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of these it would be very difficult to decide 
to whom the second crown should be offered, 
We, for our part, consider that Herr Zuker. 
tort’s immense theoretical knowledge, yp. 
doubted mastery in end game, and fertility 
of resource, would once more gain for him 
the prize were the Paris tournament to be 
played over again, even with Paulsen amon 
the combatants ; but it must be acknowledged 
that the capabilities of Messrs. Blackburne 
Winawer, Mackenzie, and Paulsen stand 20 
nearly on a level that the fortune of war 
would determine the apparent order of merit, 
But a very little in the rear comes the next 
group, including the veteran Anderssen, 
Messrs. Potter and Bird, and the rising 
Austrian players, Englisch and Schwarz; 
while the merits of about half-a-dozen others 
are hardly to be distinguished with any sort of 
precision. 

But the playing of games, from these scien- 
tific contests down to what Mr. Staunton used 
to call ‘‘coffee-house skirmishes,” makes up 
but a part, and by no means the largest 
part, of the uses for which the board 
and men are employed. If the editor of a 
chess magazine be asked which department of 
his work is the hardest, whether in respect 
of the bulk of correspondence or of the 
minute accuracy needed in supervision, he 
would undoubtedly reply that it was the 
page or two devoted to problems, There are 
hundreds—or, more probably, thousands—of 
people who never play a game, and yet are 
constantly occupied with chess, who have 
their own literature, tournaments, and heroes, 
their own technical slang, and, according to 
the title-page and motto of Mr. Miles’s book, 
are capable of producing “ gems” and “things 
of beauty.” As far as the literature of chess 
is concerned, problems make up its most im- 
portant part until the last century, while pub- 
lished games, which at present occupy so much 
space and attention, are unknown before the 
time of Philidor. The earliest Oriental chess 
writings contain specimens of strategy of the 
simplest sort. The black king is driven by 
a series of checks to the square on which he is 
to be mated. In not a few, however, we find 
the first element of invention and difficulty 
introduced in the sacrifice of a piece. A good 
specimen of this first period is to be found in 
the well-known ‘Mate of Dilaram,’ the original 
of which may be seen in one of the MSS. pre- 
served in the British Museum.* White begins 
by a discovery of check by means of the old 
leap of the bishop ; then, after winning the 
two black rooks, which interpose successively, 
his own is sacrificed at R. 8, to force the 
black king into the corner; then follows 4 
check by the knight’s pawn, and mate by the 
knight at R. 6. We can well imagine this 
problem taxing the intelligence of chess-players 
at that time, although it seems childishly 
simple in comparison with one of the gigantic 
five-movers of Berger or Philip Klett, and for 
a long time it represents the high-water mark 
of chess strategy. 

We may date the second period from the 
end of the fifteenth to the middle of the sir- 
teenth centuries, at which time were produced 
the works of Lucena, Damiano, Guarinus, and 
“Sensuit.” There is not much advance on the 

* Additional MSS., No. 16856. This is a Persian translatioz 
ot s still older Arabic treatise. Cf. Forbes’s ‘History of 


— p. 99, and Lange’s ‘ Handbuch der Schachaufgaben, 
p. 248. 
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Oriental problems, from which, indeed, several | that such simple strategy would pass muster 


are directly taken, among others the Mate of 
Dilaram. This is accompanied, in the collec- 
tion of Guarinus, by the following amusing 
explanation — 

“In sexto tractu vel pauctoribus. Trahe alfinum 
(the bishop) in A et est scac discopertum; si 
coprirent se de uno rocco vel de ambobus cape eos 
de rocco et semper da scac et postea de rocco in 
angulo, ipse capiet eum, tune scac de pedone et 
mat de milite.” 

In these problems another feature is pro- 
minent, now entirely abandoned, namely, con- 
ditions of invulnerability for one or more of 
Plack’s pieces. Guarinus gives us one position 
in which this privilege is rather unfairly 
extended to White :— 

‘é Albi omnes sunt affidati, et primo trahunt et 
yolunt mattare regem nigrum in secundo tractu 
et bene possunt : trahendo pedonem in A [=1. 
Pp, toQ. Kt. 7], ipse ibit in B[=1...K. to 
B. 2], albi faciunt reginam de eodem (=2. P. 
queens and mates).” 

There is no real advance in science till the 
eighteenth century, when a great: development 
of skill manifested itself in all departments of 
chess. Philip Stamma, a native of Aleppo, 
published a collection of problems in 1737, 
which distinctly marks an epoch. We have 
still a string of sacrifices, varied by ruthless 
seizures of Black’s defenceless forces, still a 
series of checks, still a constant attempt to 
make the position resemble an actually played 
game, and to charge the board with useless 
black pieces for the purpose, but there is now 
ral invention, and often much unquestionable 
beauty, even under these unfavourable con- 
ditions. In his immediate successors, the 
great Modenese trio, we have the first signs of 
the coup de repos, the great pillar of modern 
strategy. The problem in four moves by 
Ercole del Rio (No. 14 in Mr. Miles’s collec- 
tion) is a case in point. The first move is an 
obvious but necessary check, forcing the black 
king to the corner on pain of instant mate, 
Then the white queen is placed at Q. B. 6, 
forcing Black to one of two steps, viz., to take 
her, or to prevent the threatened mate by 
covering with the queen. In either case a 
simple mate in two moves ensues, 

In the present century an important further 
alvance was made by Mendheim, d’Orville, 
ad Lewis. In the productions of the first- 
med author we begin to trace the first 
gimmerings of what is now an acknowledged 
frst principle of problem construction, the 
recognition that “economy of force” must be 
wught for. Take, for instance, No. 452 in 
the book before us, a mate in four moves. We 
lave, it is true, a display of fireworks to begin 
with, in the sacrifices of Q. and K. R., but 
ch sacrifice has an ulterior object, as can 
readily be perceived. The final mate is effected 
vith two pieces only, and but for the capture 
if the black rook would fully satisfy modern 
athetic rules. In D’Orville a far greater 
degance of form is found, although we still 
ind redundant black pieces, and very rarely 
4 quiet move for white. In No. 477 there 
is a very neat “ arrangement in bishops and 
inights” ; but such a problem hardly needs a 
glance from the modern solver. He sees by 
intuition that the black pawns are the destined 
tlock on which their sovereign is to suffer, 
ad he knows that the queen alone can per- 
fm, and only by sacrificing herself, the 
lecessary forcing process. He only wishes 


ase aaa 





nowadays. But, alas! problem solvers, like 
the dramatic public of which Goethe’s director 
complained so pathetically, “ haben schrecklich 
viel gelesen,” and would toss away such trans- 
parent difficulties in disdain. So, also, with 
the transfer of a pawn arrived at the eighth 
row to a knight, first employed by Calvi (see 
No. 624). It is said that Kieseritzki spent 
many toilsome hours over this problem before 
light dawned upon him. 

The really modern school began with the 
publication of Anderssen’s collection of pro- 
blems in 1839. Mr. Miles gives an interesting 
selection from them, and they even now well 
repay examination. Many of them might be 
more fairly called end games than problems, 
as with the specimens by Lewis (cf. par- 
ticularly Nos. 179 and 180), but here at length 
we have escaped from the minute-gun checks 
and the slaughter-house sacrifices, and captures 
which made problems resemble a legitimate 
five-act tragedy of the old school, where nobody 
survived the final fall of the curtain. No. 520 
in Mr. Miles’s collection is a real gem, and 
both 515 and 516 display all the essentials of 
modern science in the fullest extent. 

The next advance may be claimed for an 
Englishman, the late J. Brown of Bridport, 
who published a collection of problems some 
years after Anderssen’s. Elegance, economy 
of force, quiet manceuvres (take as an instance 
No. 197), al! but difficulty, are even now to 
be enjoyed in his works, and if we compare 
them with some of the pretentious performances 
of our own times, one will confess that diffi- 
culty is very dearly purchased. Brown has 
only been surpassed in respect of elegance, in 
our judgment, by the American, Loyd ; for the 
peculiar and piquant originality of the new 
Bohemian school belongs to a very different 
class. Arrived at the present generation, we 
find the number of eminent composers so great 
that even bare enumeration is impossible, 
Fifteen years ago, the leaders were Healey, 
Campbell, Kohtz and Kockelkorn, the Cologne 
partners, Plachutta, Bayer, Willmers, and 
Loyd, many of whom have now ceased to 
compose. Of late years the names of Berger, 
Klett, Bayersdorfer, and Braune have been 
added to the number of the absolutely first 
class, and of these the two first named are 
thought by many good judges to represent the 
very highest point at which the art of problem 
composition has been and indeed is ever likely 
to be carried. There are other composers, of 
smaller fertility, but some of whose works are 
deservedly ranked second to none. Of such, 
we should specially notice Herr von Szirmay, 
of whose problems only the one included as 
No. 732 in Mr. Miles’s book is known to us, 
but this is unquestionably one of the finest 
and most difficult problems extant. Let our 
readers attempt the solution, and they will 
have no difficulty in judging for themselves, 

It is, indeed, an instructive contrast to com- 
pare a great problem of the present day—take, 
for instance, No. 300, by Mr. Campbell, which 
first appeared in the Lra tournament of 1857, 
and which is one of the greatest masterpieces 
of this distinguished author—with one of the 
old school. No “ game-position” here. White 
could of course win, and in very few moves, 
by capturing the queen, and then one of the 
rooks, but this will not do. The white queen 
simply goes down to K. sq. But that allows 





Black to give at least one check? Precisely 
so; Black will give no less than three checks, 
and by so doing will fix the cord round his 
own neck in the most scientific fashion. Let 
us see. First, the black bishop gives check at 
K. 4. Our rook interposes, and is taken with 
another check. What is to be done now? 
Why our queen must be sacrificed, by placing 
herself on the Q. B. 3, where both B. and P. 
can capture her, and, what is more, with 
check. Our king now escapes to Q. Kt, 3, 
and what follows? Simply, any move on the 
board that Black may choose to make, for next 
move he is mated by our knight, either at 
Q. R. 4 or Q. 7. And this, it must be recol- 
lected, is only one out of more than a dozen 
variations dependent on the different moves at 
Black’s disposal. This problem of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s united, at the time of its appearance, 
every feature of excellence to which a com- 
poser can aspire. It was faultless in respect 
of form, exceedingly difficult, and contained 
an idea which then had the merit of unques- 
tioned originality. Another magnificent speci- 
men which equally deserves and rewards the 
closest study is Healey’s great prize five-mover 
of the Bristol tourney, the omission of which 
by Mr. Miles we are quite at a loss to explain. 
It will provoke not a few of his readers to 
remark that he has forgotten the Koh-i-Noor 
among the “gems.” The position is familiar 
to all students, but may be given again :— 
WHITE. 


K. at Q. R. sq., Q. at K. R. 6, R. at Q. sq., B. at 
Q. R. 6; Kets. at Q. B. 8 and K. 2, P. at K. 4, 


Buack. 

K. at Q. B. 4, Rs. at K. R. sq. and K. B. 4, B. at 
Q. B. 2, Kts. at K. B. sq. and K. Kt. 7, Ps. at Q. Kt. 
5, Q. B. 3,Q. B. 6, K. 4, K. Kt. 3, K. R. 6, 

[White to mate in five moves. } 

The chief variation in the solution is as 
follows: 1. Q. to B. sq.—this is to prevent a 
check being given when the rook leaves the 
first line. 1....B. to R. 4. (To prevent 
Kt. takes P., &c.) 2. R. to Q. 4 (threatening 
instant mate at Q. B. 4), P. takes R. 3. Q. 
to K. Kt. 5. Now no check is possible, and 
Black has no alternative but to accept the 
sacrifice of the queen; R. takes Q. 4. Kt. 
to Q. B.sq. This is the decisive step, for 
which all the previous moves have been pre- 
parations, and nothing can prevent the deadly 
stroke next move, the Kt. giving mate either 
at Kt. 3 or Q. 3. 

Mr. Miles’s collection can be briefly de- 
scribed as being very good, although it might 
have been much better. He explains in his 
Preface the reasons which induced him to 
include so many dreary compositions of Bone 
and Bolton; and while we respect his motives 
in thus erecting a monument to old friends, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves that the 
space mihi have been much more attractively 
filled up. The selection from the older schools 
is excellent, although, to make it quite com- 
plete, one or two from Guarinus might have 
been added. But the decidedly weak point is 
in the selection of modern problems; in fact 
the only charitable way of excusing Mr. Miles’s 
judgment is by supposing that his knowledge 
of Continental composers and their works 
is very limited. It was quite right for the 
Messrs. Pearse, in giving a selection of Eng- 
lish problems, to include many fifth-rate per- 
formances, for otherwise no accurate notion of 
the defects of the modern English school could 
have been conveyed to the reader, It would 
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have been painting Cromwell without his 
warts. But Mr. Miles laboured under no such 
necessity. What then was the object of giving 
no less than eleven problems of Mr. White's 
(of Sunbury), agreeable as many of them are, 
while only one of Dobrusky’s is furnished, and 
not a single specimen from such well-known 
composers as Karner, von Bilow, and Oeffner ? 
At any rate, it is satisfactory to find that the 
eminent German and American composers are 
represented here by some of their best pro- 
ductions, and we may especially point to the 
specimens given of Willmers (Nos, 551-559), 
Kohtz and Kockelkorn (585-593), and the 
little-known but admirable composer, Adolph 
Bayersdorfer of Munich (617 and 724). 

A very brief inspection of the English prob- 
lems selected by Mr. Miles, as well as the com- 
positions of his own included in the volume, 
is sufficient to prove that he is a staunch 
adherent of what is called the new British 
school, the ideal of which body is difficulty at 
whatever cost, and the result an unfavourable 
bargain. It need hardly be said that the 
masterpieces of Healey and Campbell are on 
a very different model ; but theirs, it must be 
confessed, is a model not to be imitated by 
everybody. In order to gain a first idea of 
the gulf between these masters and their suc- 
cessors, it will only be necessary to compare 
with the problems already quoted the 
fearful and wonderful positions given by Mr. 
Miles under the respective numbers 284, by 
Andrews, and 443, by the compiler himself. 
Really, the Bulgarian atrocities sink into 
nothing by the side of these scenes of butchery, 
unrelieved by a single feature of interest or 
originality! We are cast back into the school 
of the eighteenth century without in any way 
being compensated by the quaintness and 
fancy of the older masters. The two so-called 
problems we have quoted might have been 
composed by a pupil of Stamma’s, and would 
hardly have gained much approval from that 
author. Their only possible value in the 
volume before us is as constituting a terrible 
and we hope instructive example of how not 
to compose a problem; and the negative lesson 
thus conveyed can be richly supplemented, as 
we have already shown, by the great number 
of admirable compositions which atone for the 
other shortcomings of the book, and will pro- 
bably give it a permanent value. 

The second book on our list is concerned with 
the legitimate game, and is the work of one 
of the most distinguished of English players. 
Since the death of Mr. Staunton, and the 
retirement from active play of Messrs. Wyvill 
and Kennedy, nobody can more fairly claim 
to represent the national school of players than 
Mr. H. E. Bird, who took part in the first 
international tournament of 1851, and also 
played at Vienna in 1873, at Philadelphia, 
and recently at Paris. Perhaps his most 
brilliant performances have been in single 
matches, in two of which he made an equal 
score with Falkbeer, while, in 1867, when 
contending against Steinitz (fresh from his 
victory over Anderssen), he won six games 
against his opponent’s seven, while seven 
others were drawn. Six years later Mr. Bird 
once more proved his right to be considered 
second to none among English players, by 
defeating Mr. Wisker, the holder of the British 
Association Challenge Cup, after a protracted 
struggle. So far, therefore, as practical profi- 





ciency constitutes a claim to respect as a teacher 
of chess-theory, the author of ‘The Chess 
Openings’ is in no need of an excuse for 
coming forward as an instructor. His little 
work professes to avoid the “padding” so 
conspicuous in many works, and to point out 
merely the variations which have been sup- 
ported by the highest authority or proved by 
actual play. But Mr. Bird by no means 
confines himself to mere reproduction. He 
has the merit of having identified his name 
with several original variations, and of having 
revived several older defences, such as the 
Cunningham Gambit, with no small degree of 
success. As to the merits of the defence to 
the Ruy Lopez, recommended on pp. 4-8, Mr. 
Bird will pardon us if we demur somewhat to 
the verdict at which he arrives. The result 
of his own game with Herr Winawer, in the 
recent tourney at Paris, very well played on 
both sides throughout, furnishes a very strong 
argument in favour of the opinion that 
Black gains no attack to repay him for 
totally breaking up his centre of pawns. 
Let us in fairness admit that, at the present 
moment, no other defence to the Lopez seems 
to us perfectly satisfactory, and that Mr. 
Bird’s plan (if it can be followed up with his 
vigour and ingenuity) is likely often to succeed 
across the board. 

On the other hand, we must express our 
complete assent to the views on the King’s 
Bishop Gambit (pp. 125-152). This new 
defence seems to present many points of value, 
and it only needs to be tested in a few match- 
games between strong players. It is rather 
surprising that, in his notice of the normal 
defence to the Evans Gambit, Mr. Bird does 
not mention the ingenious counter-sacrifice of 
the pawn employed by himself in the fine 
game which he won of Anderssen at Vienna. 
It has always appeared to us that this resource, 
accurately timed, should decide the game in 
Black’s favour, and it is strange that no 
theorists have made the subject a matter of 
investigation. It would be unfair to censure 
omissions in a book of such narrow compass, 
and which contains so much that is valuable ; 
but it may be hoped that in a later edition Mr. 
Bird will examine the variation of the Scotch 
Gambit (4 P. to Q. B. 3), so popular with the 
Leipzig players. The leading game at present 
appears to be the one played between Herren 
Zukertort and Metger (cf. Schachzectung, xxxii. 
279); but doubtless there is room for further 
research. Trying to be brief, our author 
cannot avoid the usual fate of occasional 
obscurity, as on p. 157, where the beginner 
will be somewhat puzzled by the intimation 
that so-and-so “ won in fifty-five moves,” while 
the four moves given are rather to the advan- 
tage of his opponent. Beginners are too apt 
to argue post hoc ergo propter hoc, which 
in the case of Example 4 in this page (opening 
of the famous Queen’s Gambit between Rosen- 
thal and Blackburne at Vienna) is ludicrously 
wrong. 

We have only to note in conclusion, with an 
approval which is not too often applicable, the 
generosity of appreciation exhibited by Mr. 
Bird when speaking of his distinguished rivals 
on the chess-board, which is only to be matched 
by the modesty with which he alludes to his 
own performances. It is also pleasant to see 
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curiosities, a foible which is not unknown to 
the students of chess literature. The little 
book has been evidently the result of pains. 
taking and accurate analysis, and it may be 
confidently recommended to the more advanced 
players who have graduated in the beaten 
tracks of the “ Handbuch,” and are Willing to 
follow in Wee steps of an able and original 
guide. In avdition to the usual Appendix of 
problems, Mr. Bird supplies a very useful and 
attractive feature in a series of end-game posi- 
tions from the most celebrated modern match- 
games. Owing to the clear type and large 
diagrams, the volume will prove an agreeable 
companion when a board is out of reach. 








The Temples of the Jews and the other Build. 
ings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem, By 
James Fergusson, D.C.L. F.R.S. (Murray.) 


Ir is now more than thirty years since Mr, 
Fergusson published his remarkable work on 
the ‘Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,’ and 
startled every one by affirming, in the most 
positive manner, that the Temple of Herod 
with its courts occupied a square of 600 feet 
in the south-west corner of the Haram area, 
and that the Dome of the Rock was the 
veritable church erected by Constantine over 
the reputed sepulchre of our Lord. The bitter 
controversy which followed has continued, 
with little intermission, to the present day, 
and unfortunately, though many of those who 
originally took part in the discussion have 
passed away, the somewhat personal character 
which it assumed from the first has not entirely 
disappeared. 

Mr. Fergusson has always maintained the 
correctness of the views which he expressed 
in 1847; some modifications have been intro- 
duced, the position of Antonia has been 
changed, the arrangement of Constantine's 
buildings has been altered, and Solomon's 
palace has found a local habitation in the 
south-east corner of the Haram, but his 
present theory is in all essential particulars 
the same as that put forward at the commence- 
ment of the controversy. Writing now with 
the plans of the Ordnance Survey before him, 
and with a full knowledge of what has been 
done by Major Warren and M. Ganneau, Mr. 
Fergusson is more positive than ever that his 
views are correct. The plan of the Temple 
is “settled at once and for ever,” and “few 
things are more clearly proved than that the 
Dome of the Rock is the identical church 
Constantine erected over what he believed to 
be the sepulchre of Christ.” 

It is only natural to ask whether it is 
possible for any one to fix, beyond dispute, 
the site of the Temple, or the position of the 
church erected by Constantine. Leaving for 
a moment the historical and architectural 
sides of the question, it may safely be affirmed 
that sufficient data do not exist for a recon 
struction of the ancient topography of Jerv- 
salem. Fruitful in results as the excavations of 
Major Warren and the researches of M. Gat 
neau have been, they have failed to solve the 
two most difficult problems in Jerusalem topo 
graphy, and have left many important questions, 
such as that connected with the course of the 
second wall, as much open to discussion 4% 
Such being the case, Mr. 
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—_—_ ae 
restored plan of the Temple, and the position 
which he assigns to it on the ground, seem to 
meet the exigencies of the case better than any 
other theory that has yet been brought forward. 
It has too often been the custom to attempt 
to build up the Temple from the dimensions 
of its several parts; but Mr. Fergusson has 
adopted the more correct method of working 
from the whole to the parts, taking the Temple 
to be a square of 400 cubits or 600 feet. This 
limit appears to be laid down with sufficient 
clearness by Josephus, for, setting aside the 
doubtful passage, Ant. xv. 11, 3,—which we 
believe, with Mr. Fergusson, was intended to 
apply to Herod’s and not Solomon’s Temple,— 
the historian distinctly states that the Stoa 
Basilica, or southern cloister, was one stadium 
long, and it is impossible to believe that he 
would have given this dimension if the cloisters 
had been a stadium and a half; there is also 
another passage, Ant. xx. 9, 7, in which the 
length of the eastern cloisters is given as 
400 cubits. 

A temple 600 feet square fits naturally into 
the south-west corner of the Haram area; the 
south-west angle alone is a right angle, and 
for 600 feet on either side of it the ancient 
masonry is of one date, and the courses of 
stone run true throughout ; within this limited 
space there are four undoubted approaches to 
the Temple of Herod, Wilson’s Arch, Barclay’s 
Gate, Robinson’s Arch, and the Double Gate ; 
the water from Solomon’s Pools is brought into 
the area over Wilson’s Arch at such a level 
that it would flush the drain from the altar 
on Mr. Fergusson’s restored plan without 
being raised by manual labour, a difficulty 
if not an impossibility on the supposi- 
tion that the altar was on the Sakhra; and 
the rock-hewn channel under the Triple Gate 
would afford ample means for discharging 
foul water into the Kedron Valley. There are 
other minor indications on the ground which 
Mr. Fergusson has worked into the details of 
his plan with great skill, but it is only fair to 
say that certain difficulties have to be ex- 
plained before his theory can be definitely 
accepted. The statement of the Talmud that 
the dimensions of the “ mountain of the house ” 
were 500 cubits is disposed of (p. 64) by sup- 
posing that the Rabbis adopted the Septuagint 
translation of Ezekiel xlii. 16-20, which gives 
“cubits” instead of “reeds”; there is, how- 
ever, on the ground no trace of the ditch 
which appears to have protected the north 
side of Herod’s Temple, and Mr. Fergusson’s 
eastern cloisters run on high ground, instead 
of being in a valley or on the slope of a hill, 
as the statements of Josephus would lead us to 
infer. These difficulties and others of less 
importance are, however, not so great as those 
which are met with in any attempt to place 
the Temple in a different position within 
the Haram area. A full discussion of the 
numerous problems involved in the recon- 
struction of the detailed plan of the Temple 
would exceed the limits of the present notice ; 
they have all been worked out with great care, 
and the solutions are in fair accordance with 
the dimensions given in the Bible, Josephus, 
and the Talmud, as well as with what is at 
present known of the existing remains and of 
the natural features of the ground. 

Mr. Fergusson’s theory that the temples of 
Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod were natural 
developments of the Tabernacle, the dimen- 





sions of which were divinely revealed to Moses, 
has long been before the world, but his 
attempt to reconstruct Herod’s Temple in sec- 
tion and elevation is quite new. Upon this 
portion of the subject much labour and in- 
genuity have been expended, but the result, as 
it appears in the frontispiece, is hardly pleas- 
ing to the eye; any such restoration must, 
from the want of proper data, be purely 
speculative, and all we can say is that, if Mr. 
Fergusson’s elevation is correct, the Temple 
must have been a very ugly building. The 
style of architecture in which the Temple of 
Herod is supposed to have been built is illus- 
trated by reference to buildings within and 
beyond the limits of Palestine; and the 
northern gateway of the great tope at Sanchi, 
in far distant India, supplies a model for the 
gate of the Temple which bore the golden 
vine, or, as it is here called, the ‘“vine- 
bearing Toran.” This curious screen is one of 
the most striking features in Mr. Fergusson’s 
restoration, and the argument is that, if it 
“did not exist as here represented, there 
is nothing in Herod’s Temple any way analo- 
gous tothe Jachin and Boaz of Solomon’s.” 
These two pillars were not bronze obelisks, as 
is generally supposed, but supported “a 
screen such as exists in many temples in the 
East at the present day, and which, so far as 
we know, may have been in use in Solomon’s 
time.” A rough diagram of the screen is given 
on p. 157, and, if the theory of a “toran” in 
front of the Temple doorway be accepted, it 
seems to offer a fair solution of some of the 
difficulties connected with a restoration of the 
celebrated pillars. 

The alterations made by Mr. Fergusson in 
the arrangement of Constantine’s buildings 
are due to the discovery by Major Warren of 
the vaults north of the platform on which the 
Dome of the Rock stands, and to the difference 
of level, 50 feet, between the floor of the plat- 
form and that of the Golden Gate. The 
Basilica is now placed north of the platform, 
and it is maintained that one of the results of 
Major Warren’s discovery has been to show 
that the floor of the Basilica was “ 30 feet 
below that of the upper platform, and hence 
only 20 feet above the floor of the Golden 
Gateway, a difference easy to get over,” and 
that the vaults must be part “of one of the 
double aisles of Constantine’s Basilica, which 
Eusebius describes as ‘partly above ground 
and partly beneath it.’” The proposed arrange- 
ment does not in all particulars agree with the 
form of the ground, but some sligkt modifica- 
tions would meet these difficulties, such as 
moving the Basilica more to the west, altering 
the position of the flight of steps, &c. The 
“Broad Agora,” too, occupies a very rough, un- 
comfortable piece of ground, and would be far 
better placed outside the Golden Gate, where 
there is ample room for it, than inside. 

We have always hesitated to accept Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory regarding the position of 
Constantine’s buildings, but we must do him 
the justice to say that he is the only writer on 
the subject who has had the courage to come 
forward and say, in so many words, “ Here is 
my plan ; if you excavate in a particular place, 
you will prove me to be either right or wrong, 
and here are funds which I consider sufficient 
for the excavations.” Whether it be possible 
to make those excavations is another question. 
Major Warren and M. Ganneau found the 





difficulties insuperable, but it is quite possible 
that the time may soon come, even if it has 
not already arrived, when permission may be 
obtained to break ground in the Haram area. 

The argument in support of the theory that 
the Dome of the Rock was built by Constantine 
is essentially one derived from the style of the 
architecture ; little has recently been added to 
our knowledge of the building, but Mr. 
Fergusson brings forward the arcade above 
the principal windows and the mosaics in the 
head of one of the niches as additional evidence 
that his view is correct. The question is far 
too extensive for discussion here, but our im- 
pression is that the arguments deduced from 
the architectural features of the Dome of the 
Rock and the Golden Gate have never been 
fairly answered ; there are few persons whose 
knowledge of Art is sufficient to enable them 
to speak with authority on the subject, and 
they, unfortunately, have been silent. Would 
it not be possible for the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, now the Survey 
is finished, to persuade one of these gentlemen 
to take up the question, and, accompanied by 
a skilled draughtsman, to pay a special visit 
to Jerusalem ? 

Mr. Fergusson’s attention has been so much 
occupied with the consideration of the two 
principal problems that he has rather neglected 
the minor ones, which have, nevertheless, great 
importance and a very direct bearing on the 
questions in dispute. There is, perhaps, no 
more certain fact in Jerusalem topography than 
that the modern citadel, with its towers, 
represents the fortified palace of Herod, and 
that the first wall ran along the northern brow 
of the modern Sion ; yet Mr. Fergusson places 
Hippicus at Goliath’s Castle, where, with the 
exception of some traces of an old city wall, 
no remains have been found older than the 
date of the Crusades, and he carries his first 
wall thence in a wide sweep along the western 
edge of the central ravine. The Antonia, too, 
is placed in an impossible position, half on 
one side and half on the other of this deep 
ravine, and the west wall of the Haram, which 
faces inwards towards the city, and not out- 
wards as a defence against an enemy, is 
identified as part of the second wall. The 
position assigned to the tombs of the kings of 
Judah is also open to objection, and few persons 
will agree with the interpretation of 2 Kings 
xxiii. 6 given on p. 52. 

There are many other points which, from 
want of space, must be left unnoticed, such 
as the site of the Mary Church of Justinian, 
the theory that the nave of the Aksa was 
centred, not on the centre of the Altar, but on 
the Lapis Pertusus at its south-western angle, 
&c.; but we cannot close without drawing 
attention to an expression of Mr. Fergusson’s 
that the local features have been ‘examined 
with sufficient care.” This is by no means a 
fair statement of the case; we are, in fact, 
groping in the dark; Major Warren’s exca- 
vations have only added to our perplexities, 
but they have shown within very narrow 
limits where excavations can be made with 
every chance of success. We have always 
believed that the problems connected with the 
sites of the Temple and Constantine’s Church 
can be solved by excavation, and in that way 
alone. A few weeks’, almost days’, work with 
the spade in the Haram area would settle the 
questions, and perhaps the publication of Mr. 
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Fergusson’s book may give such new life to 
the Jerusalem controversy that the advocates 
and opponents of his theories may be induced 
to unite in a strenuous effort to obtain 
the Sultan’s permission to excavate in the 
subterranean chambers of the sacred enclo- 
sure. May we not hope that Sir H. A. Layard 
would cordially support any application to this 
effect, and do his best to ensure its success? 
The present moment seems favourable for such 
an attempt: no one can say what changes may 
occur in the future. 








ENGLISH DIALECTS. 


A Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes 
of Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire. 
By Edward Peacock, F.S.A.—A Glossary 
of Words used in Holderness, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. By Frederick Ross, 
F.R.H.S., Richard Stead, and Thomas 
Holderness.—A Glossary of Words and 
Phrases pertaining to the Dialect of Cum- 
berland. By William Dickinson, F.L.S.— 
An Outline of the Grammar of the Dialect 
of West Somerset, &c. By F. T. Elworthy. 
—On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and 
South-Western Counties, with a New Classi- 
Jication of the English Dialects, With Two 
Maps. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 
(English Dialect Society.) 

THE Dialect Society continues to labour with 

success at its work of recording the folk- 

speech of the English counties. Its recent 
publications comprise three important original 
glossaries of northern dialects, all of them com- 
piled with industry and care, and reflecting 
credit upon their authors, as well as witnessing 
to the utility of the Society, but for which 
two of them at least would probably never have 
appeared. That which heads our list refers 
to the north-western corner of Lincolnshire, or 
the Isle of Axholme and its neighbourhood. 

Itrepresents a dialect thoroughly Northern both 

in words and sounds, and substantially that 

which Mr. Tennyson has used in his ‘ Northern 

Farmer.’ The author states that his work 

represents the gatherings of a quarter of a 

century ; and every page bears witness to the 

zeal with which he has collected illustrations 
from the local “talk,” as well as passages 
from the Middle English and earlier writers, 
which are illustrated by the dialect forms. 

He has thus made his work not only a valuable 

repertory of Lincolnshire words, but an im- 

portant contribution to English lexicography 

generally. The local examples have the usual 
racy character which seems inseparable from 
dia'ect speech. As an example, we are told 

under “ Wench, a female child, a girl”: “A 

lady having attempted to explain the new 

birth to a class of lads at a Sunday-school, 
asked one whether he would not like to be 
born again. ‘Noa,’ was the reply. ‘Why 
not, my boy?’ inquired the teacher. ‘’Acos 

I might be born a wench,’ answered the boy.” 

A sharp lad, who was not going to expose 

himself to such a serious mischance! We 

should have been glad if Mr. Peacock had 
paid a little more attention to giving us the 
local pronunciation. It would be a useful 
appendix to his work, and a thing of value to 
the eventual work of the Society, if he would 
compile lists of rhyming words such as those 
given by Mr. Elworthy in No. 7 of the 
Society's publications, or even the shorter list 





of the same kind given in the Holderness 
Glossary. If such lists were prepared, it 
would be easy afterwards with help to settle 
the precise sound of each group. 

Holderness is that district of Yorkshire on 
the north of the Humber mouth, extending 
from Spurn Head to Bridlington, and from 
the River Hull to the North Sea The 
district is low and flat; a large part, contain- 
ing the once famous port of Ravenspurn, has 
been washed away, and, according to the Intro- 
duction to the Glossary of Holderness words, 
the east coast line is still regularly receding 
at the rate of six feet yearly, ‘‘a great por- 
tion of the débris being carried round Spurn 
Point and-deposited in the Humber, forming 
a considerable area of fertile land, called Sunk 
Island, which appeared early in the seventeenth 
century as an island of 800 acres, let for 8/. 
per annum,” but now consisting of some 7,000 
acres joined to the mainland, and yielding a 
yearly rental of upwards of 16,000/ In 
Holderness, small portion as it is of Yorkshire, 
three varieties of dialect are distinguished and 
are indicated in the Glossary, which is intro- 
duced by a brief but interesting sketch of the 
history of the district, a sketch of the grammar, 
—all too short and only serving to excite 
curiosity, —and a thoroughly good account 
of the pronunciation, for which Mr. Stead 
deserves special thanks. In the grammar we 
find it stated, “Strong preterites are very 
common ; in fact, all but the universal rule.” 
As wrowt and caught are given as examples 
of “strong” preterites, we fear that the 
“strong delusion” prevalent among Civil 
Service and matriculation candidates that the 
term is a cheap substitute for “irregular” 
has extended to Holderness. The dialect 
has no doubt a dozen strong forms or so that 
are obsolete in literary English, but very 
little consideration will show that the strong 
verbs are not a fourth of the whole ; and that 
is not quite “universal.” We should be glad 
to see the authors take Mr. Elworthy’s West 
Somerset Grammar for a model, and compile 
a careful account of the facts of East Yorkshire 
grammar. The work, although done for the 
Scottish forms of the Northern tongue, is still 
to do for the north of England; and in a 
district which, like Holderness, shows Danish 
influence, such a grammar would be an im- 
portant contribution to English philology. 

The phonology of the dialects has many in- 
teresting features. The fact that in* York- 
shire the diphthongs 7 and ow are sometimes 
both in the same dialect as in Cleveland, 
sometimes one of them, as in Holderness, 
reduced by loss of second element to long 
ah, throws light on the questio vexata how 
the old Gothic ai and au (gunates of ¢ and 
u) both became @ in Old Low German, 
which they remained in Frisian, while in Old 
English the latter passed into cd, as has 
since been the fate of long and open Old 
English @ in the north, where nama and 
stan are now neam, stednn. Thus the Gothic 
stain, augo, High German Stein, Auge, are in 
Frisian stdn, dge, in Old English, stén, edge, 
the latter representing an older dge. 

Mr. Dickinson, of Whitehaven, is a veteran 
in the field of the study of dialects, having pub- 
lished a Cumberland Glossary twenty years ago. 
It was appropriate that he should throw what 
will too probably be his last work on the sub- 
ject into the common stock of the Society which 





has arisen to take up the thread of such isolated, 
labours as his. His present Glossary is of course 
a great advance upon that of 1859, and may 
be looked upon as a very complete repertory 
of the dialect of ‘“‘conny oald Cummerlan’” 
We have noticed one or two curious errors. 
or oversights; thus “yap, a mischievous 
lad,” is said to be “probably a corrup. 
tion of rap!” As yal, yakker, ya, yabble, 
occur just before as dialect forms of ale,, 
acre, a, able, one wonders that the printer's 
devil, who used to make suggestions ip 
foot-notes in times not long gone, did not. 
here suggest yap to be what of course it is, 
the dialect pronunciation of ape, which appears 
as yape, yeap, yap, yep, yp, in the North 
English and Scottish dialects. The director. 
ship of Prof. Skeat is also conspicuous by its. 
absence, when the Society prints such a naive 
etymology as is quietly introduced under the 
word Walker, a fuller: “ their places still re- 
tain the name of Walk Mills. In still older 
times the walking was performed by tramping 
with the feet—hence the term.” A walker 
was of course a fuller long before he was a. 
“* ganger.” 

It is curious that all the original glossaries 
yet produced by the Society have been 
Northern. In addition to those now given 
there have been others of Whitby, Mid-York- 
shire, and Swaledale, besides the more im-. 
posing Lancashire glossary which is in pro- 

s. The field will soon be so well covered 
that it will be possible to begin the general 
Dictionary of Northern English, amalgamating. 
the various English and Scottish lists. It will 
then be seen to what an extent the differences 
between these “dialects” are only vowel dif- 
ferences, the words themselves occurring with 
the same meaning from Lincoln to John 
o’ Groats. Then also will be seen the impor- 
tance of the correct form of the word in each 
variety, and the importance of those lists that 
give the sounds, «.¢., the living words. In 
anticipation of this, we think the Society 
ought now to engage the services of volunteers 
in the different parts of a county to mark the 
pronunciation in the margin of a copy of their 
county glossary or the nearest to it. It would 
be easy to find local residents in Northera, 
Central, Eastern, and Southern Cumberland, 
who would find it a pleasure thus to go through 
a copy of Mr. Dickinson’s glossary, and mark 
the local pronunciation of each word in it 
which is locally known, and thereby make it 
possible for a general editor, at no distant date, 
to compile a complete dictionary of the Northern 
tongue, which—so constantly do the same 
words recur in all these glossaries—would 
probably not extend to more than double the 
size of one of them. 

If South-Western English has as yet not been 
“glossed ” for the Society, it has been the: 
subject, in Mr. Elworthy’s ‘Grammar of the 
West Somerset,’ of the most important work by 
far which the Society has given to its members. 
For word lists are, after all, the mere bones of 
speech, not even articulated into a skeleton; 
the fact, for example, that a “ wet hollow” is 
called in Cumberland a “‘swang,” is of but 
little interest to the philologist. It is the 
mode in which these words are put together, 
the auxiliaries and relational words which 
unite them, the remains of inflexion and the 
substitutes for inflexions lost, which give its 
character and place to a dialect as to a lau- 
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guage,and constitute real additions to linguistic 
science. In Mr. Elworthy’s work, read, we 
observe, before the Philological Society, and 
published conjointly by the two Societies, we 
have the first complete account ever furnished 
of the living organization of a Southern English 
dialect, and are thus enabled to compare it with 
the ancestral furms of Alfred’s English a thou- 
sand years ago, or of Trevisa’s, with whom Old 
Southern English said its latest word five cen- 
turies afterwards. Mr. Elworthy is a true phi- 
lologist, and bas with order and system 
traversed the field, telling us all about odd 
plurals and comparatives, the mystery of pro- 
nouns direct apd indirect, emphatic and un- 
emphatic, of demonstratives definitive and 
indefinite, of numerals simple and derivative. 
The verbs are scientifically classed and dis- 
sected, and full illustrations given, in genuine 
popular phrases, of every point of usage. The 
entire grammar is discussed in 100 pages, 
and the book constitutes a model which 
dialect-workers may well follow. If we had 
six such contributions to English philology 
from as many corners of England, we should 
know all about the matter; and the English 
Dialect Society cannot do better than move as 
many workers as possible to draw up such 
careful accounts of local speech. Every page 
shows examples of old Southern phrase and 
usage still existing in Somersetshire ; thus, 
opening at the adverbs, we find the Old- 
English distinction between %é@ and %onne, 
Chaucer’s tho and thanne, still observed in the 
dialect between dhoa of time, dhain of sequence. 
Shakspeare’s an 2f survives in ’neef, the regular 
form of 7f. The remains of the old forms of 
the pronoun of the third person are of great 
interest. Mr. Elworthy gives at the close 
several pages of local tales written down from 
dictation. Among them we find a woman’s 
valid reason for marrying a rather worthless 
man, which we give in Anglicized spelling,— 
“Doan’ ye zee, zur, I’d a-got sa much warshin’, 
an’ I waz a force’ to zen et ’oam, an’ if I’ad n’ 
«had he, I mus’ a-bought a donk.” 

Prince L. L. Bonaparte’s pamphlet is con- 
nected with Mr. Elworthy’s in that both dis- 
cuss the survival of the old Southern ich, ’ch 
for I, well known as used by Shakspeare as 
part of Edgar’s peasant disguise in ‘ Lear.’ 
When the ‘ Exmoor Scolding’ was written, a 
century and a half ago, it was still in regular 
we in that district, where it seems now to 
have died out ; but the Prince has found it 
still alive in the Somerset villages of Merriott 
and Montacute. Having now completed his 
researches into the English dialects, he pre- 
sents here a general sketch of his results. 
He recognizes thirteen “dialects” as still 
existing in a fragmentary state in England, 
viz, an eastern in East Anglia and Essex; a 
south-eastern with a distinct variety in Kent 
and Sussex, and another from Sussex to 
Oxford ; a south-western, in ancient Wessex, 
from Hants to Somerset and Gloucester; a 
Devonian in Devon and East Cornwall ; 
Cornish in the extremity of the county; a 
western dialect, in Monmouth, Hereford, Wor- 
cester, and North Gloucestershire; a Shropshire 
in this county and South Stafford; a north- 
western from Derby to Preston ; a midland in 
leicester, Rutland, and Warwick; an east 
midland from London to Boston; a north- 
tastern in Notts and North Lincoln ; a north- 
midland in South-West Yorkshire; and a 





northern in North-East Yorkshire and the 
counties above. The maps illustrating these 
divisions will be examined with interest by all 
who have paid attention to the subject. If 
not final, they lay down at least the great out- 
lines of the truth, and the warm thanks of 
English philologists are due to the prince, who 
has laboured for so many years at the subject, 
and whose interest in the local dialects, shown 
by the series of versions of the Song of 
Solomon and other works which he began 
to collect five-and-twenty years ago, gave to 
these previously despised forms of speech an 
importance which they have never since lost. 

We still look in vain among the Society's 
publications for reprints of noted dialect com- 
positions, which are now so scarce as to be 
practically inaccessible to the student. Their 
absence is the more remarkable from the little 
cost which their reprinting would entail, and 
the popularity which they would secure. Why 
should not the committee ask Mr. Elworthy 
to re-edit the famous ‘ Exmoor Scolding,’ so 
often referred to as a land-mark in the history 
of South-Western English? An edition, with 
a glossary, indicating the obsolete words and 
grammatical forms, and comparing them with 
those of the present dialect, such as no one else 
could draw up so well as Mr. Elworthy, would 
be a valuable feature of next year’s issue, and 
a pleasant interlude to Northern glossaries, 
which, useful as they are, are apt to weary 
with their want of variety. 








Nyassa: a Journal of Adventures whilst Ex- 
ploring Lake Nyassa, &c. By E. D. Young, 
R.N. (Murray.) 


Our knowledge of the Lake Regions of Cen- 
tral Africa has increased with rapid strides 
during the last decade, but none of the exciting 
explorations of the more northerly of these great 
inland seas has surpassed in real geographical 
interest and promises of sound practical results 
the circumnavigation of the more southerly 
Lake Nyassa and the foundation of a British 
missionary settlement on its shores—feats ac- 
complished by Mr. E. D. Young in 1875-6, and 
recorded in the unpretending little volume under 
the above title. Mr. Young had twice before 
been employed on the river approaches to the 
lake: first under Dr. Livingstone during the 
Zambesi expedition of 1858-63, when he was 
detached from his duties as gunner in the 
Navy to aid in the unsuccessful attempt to 
drag asmall steamer up the rapids of the Shiré ; 
and next in 1867, when he led the famous 
search expedition to inquire into the report of 
Livingstone’s death. The experience thus 
gained, added to his success in dealing with 
the natives and hearty detestation of slave- 
trade and slavers, rendered him just the man to 
serve the purposes of the Scottish Free Church 
Mission when they decided to plant a settle- 
ment, in honour of Livingstone, on the shores 
of the lake. A steamer, named the Ilale, 
built in sections fur convenience of land trans- 
port round the cataracts of the Shiré, was 
constructed on the plan of the steel boat of 
the search expedition, conveyed to the ‘nouth 
of Zambesi, and without loss or disaster 
launched on the upper waters of the Shiré 
straight for the lake on the 9th of October, 
1875. The members of the missionary colony 
were soon housed on a site near Cape Maclear, 
at the southern end of the lake, as previously 








fixed upon, and Mr. Young was enabled a 
month afterwards to undertake an explo- 
ratory cruise in his little steamer round 
the lake. 

The southern part of Nyassa had been fairly 
well explored and mapped by Livingstone and 
Kirk—indeed, Young and others who have 
since written upon it have added little to our 
previous information ; but nothing was known 
of its northern end. The Portuguese, accord- 
ing to the maps published by them not long 
before Livingstone’s first visit, had no distinct 
knowledge even of the existence of Lake 
Nyassa; and Dr. Kirk, when commanding the 
boat party in the exploration made during the 
Zambesi expedition, only reached a point 
about two-thirds the length of the lake, where 
the mountainous shores on the two sides 
seemed to converge and form its northern 
termination ; of its true ending nothing was 
known. Mr. Young's cruise had, of course, 
other objects besides exploration. The nature 
of the shore population, disposition of the 
native chiefs, and present condition of the slave- 
traffic, had to be ascertained, and the ground 
“ prospected” with reference to the future 
extension of missionary operations. But the 
chief results were the discovery that the lake 
extended one hundred miles beyond the con- 
traction observed from a distance by Dr. Kirk, 
that the coast-line formed a succession of beauti- 
ful bays, separated by bluff headlands, with here 
and there secure harbours, and fertile plains 
leading up to the foot of the hilly range which 
everywhere encircles the lake basin, and that 
a lofty mountain range bordered its north- 
eastern extremity. The author thus describes 
this last-mentioned magnificent feature :-— 


“We were now sailing along an iron-bound 
coast. The mountain ranges, which had ever been 
on our right and left, now assumed in the case of 
the eastern one an aspect of the most stupendous 
magnificence. During many years of service in the 
Royal Navy it has fallen to my lot to see nature 
under those phases best calculated to impress the 
mind with wonder, but never in my life did I feel 
the spirit of awe and the appreciation of one’s own 
nothingness so palpably as when the vast chain of 
mountains hung over the dark blue depths which 
we were navigating. The barometer, it is true, 
will ehow one that he has gained a great height on 
many a mountain far higher than those of which I 
speak, but then the effect is lessened by climbing 
gradually-ascending slopes. In this instance the 
mountains come sheer down into the water like a 
wall. Ata guess I should give them an altitude 
of eight thousand feet above the level of the lake, 
but there are peaks which must reach ten or twelve 
thousand feet at the very least. To enhance the 
beauty of the scene, scores of exquisite waterfalls 
were in sight. Too high up for the ear to catch 
the sound of the falling torrent, the eye was at no 
pains to realize motion where all was so still, and 
the white skeins hung like floss silk from places 
which seemed inaccessible to all but the winds and 
the mists of the lake... . . We ran along under 
this wall of mountains for some fifty miles, and at 
last sighted the head of the lake in 8. lat. 9° 20’.” 


The northern shore could not be closely ap- 
proached or accurately surveyed owing to the 
outburst of a furious storm, one of many which 
throughout the cruise interfered with the com- 
fort of the explorers. These storms are fre- 
quent and render the navigation of the lake 
perilous to all but large decked vessels. The 
llala, stout little craft as she is, was eventu- 
ally pronounced too small for the purpose. 
Sometimes the violent southerly winds raised a 
sea which Mr. Young could only compare to 
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the mountainous billows on the Agulhas bank 
off the Cape of Good Hope; at other times 
veritable tornados threw the lake into the 
wildest fury ; gusts of wind came like hurri- 
canes from every quarter, and the [lala was in 
imminent danger of being swamped altogether. 
The staunch little steamer, however, carried the 
travellers through all their difficulties. Re- 
turning along the western coast they touched 
at Kota-Kota, the Arab settlement and start- 
ing-point for their slave-dhows across the lake, 
and regained the missionary station Living- 
stonia, after an absence of twenty-four days. 

Mr. Young’s functions as pioneer to the Free 
Church Mission ended with the secure establish- 
ment of the missionary party on its healthy site 
near Cape Clear. Houses had been built, plan- 
tations formed, and understandings, more or less 
satisfactory, come to with the neighbouring 
chiefs and people, including the redoubtable 
Maviti, a tribe of marauding Caffres. He had 
made a second voyage in the Ilala to the head 
of the falls of the Shiré and brought up a large 
reinforcement of Europeans to the lake, and in 
December, 1876, he had the satisfaction of 
delivering up his charge to his successor, the 
Rev. Dr. J. Stewart, under whom the mission 
has made further, but as it appears, at least 
as far as concerns its chief object, somewhat 
slow progress. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the 
interest of Mr. Young’s important narrative 
owes nothing to its literary merits. In this 
respect it is sadly deficient. The little volume 
has no divisions, either of chapters or sections, 
and contains neither Index nor Table of Con- 
tents. In compensation, however, it is pro- 
vided with two excellent maps. 








Congregational History, Continuation to 1850, 
with Special Reference to the Rise, Growth, 
and Influence of Institutions, Representative 
Men, and the Inner Life of the Churches. 
By John Waddington, D.D. (Longmans 
& Co.) 


Wira this fourth volume on ‘ Congregational 
History’ Dr. Waddington has brought his long 
labour to a close,—a history commencing 
nominally at least as far back as the year 
1200, and after centuries of persecution land- 
ing us in our own peaceful times. 

Many delicate and difficult subjects are 
handled in this volume; for, ever and anon 
within the half-century which it embraces, 
there arose disputes among the brethren, the 
nature of which the author feels bound to 
explain, at the same time that he administers 
even-handed justice between the contending 
parties. In doing this, besides having recourse 
to those printed documents open to every 
one, he has had the advantage of perusing a 
stock of MS. authorities, the bare enumeration 
of which would fill nearly one of our columns. 
There were disputes with respect to the manage- 
ment of the several academies from time to 
time founded for the training of Congregational 
ministers,—disputes respecting the induction 
of ministers, title-deeds of chapels, laxity of 
doctrine in some ministers, and utter falling 
away of others. Then there were disputes 
relating to the management and proceedings 
of the various religious societies of the Con- 
gregationalists, as, for instance, the London 
Missionary Society, the Home Missionary, and 
the Irish Evangelical Society. All was not 








peaceful, in fact, even in the bosom of Ortho- 
dox Dissent. 

Still, the chapels throughout the country 
increased both in number and importance. 
Wealthy laymen contributed largely to their 
erection, and Gothic edifices replaced the plain 
but often ugly meeting-houses of earlier times. 
Popular ministers, men of undoubted talent, 
—shall we not say likewise of real piety !— 
were found to occupy the pulpits. Men of 
learning, such as Drs. Pye Smith and Ebenezer 
Henderson, were reckoned among them ; con- 
troversialists like Wardlaw, Burnett, and Camp- 
bell; accomplished writers like Vaughan; 
philanthropists like Dr. A. Reed ; and a whole 
host of eloquent preachers, such as Collyer, 
Raffles, the two Fletchers, Binney, James 
Parsons, John Angell James, and Dr. M‘All. 
These gave a certain lustre to the cause of 
Dissent, and redeemed its leading professors 
from the charge often previously brought 
against them that its ministers possessed 
neither learning nor accomplishments. The 
writer was personally acquainted with most 
of these notable men, and furnishes interest- 
ing details respecting their lives and labours. 

One of his especial favourites appears to 
have been the late Dr. M‘All, of Manchester, 
whose early career was beset with difficulties, 
but who afterwards rose to the highest emi- 
nence among his brethren both as a preacher 
and a speaker at their representative assem- 
blies. To an elaborate panegyric upon him, 
written by the Rev. James Griffin, Dr. Wad- 
dington adds the following :— 

“With all this, Dr. M‘AIl might have been 
only an object of popular admiration, a meteor 
seen at a distance, but the most interesting 
peculiarity about him was the charm that increased 
the nearer he was approached. The pulpit was 
the seat of his more than regal sway, but in the 
prayer meeting, and on the simplest occasion, he 
spoke in tones subdued, tender, and earnest, as 
one filled with glory of the celestial vision. And 
when he spent the evening with a friend, dis- 
coursing with freedom and fervour on sacred 
themes, there was an indescribable consciousness 
of communion with Him who said ‘I am in the 
midst.’ The presence of Dr. M‘All in all religious 
associations of the Congregational churches in 
Manchester came to be essential to the complete- 
ness of their interest, as his absence caused a dis- 
appointing blank. In the circle of his ministerial 
brethren, the gentleness of his manner, the 
radiance of his smile, diffused pleasure from 
the moment of his appearance; the sincerity, 
depth, and activity of his sympathy, the fulness of 
his information, the refinement of his taste, the 
purity of his sentiments, and genial humour 
blended in his conversation, gave to every 
fraternal meeting an attraction and a value to be 
found in no other circle. When present on public 
gatherings he was always expected to give utter- 
ance to the views and feelings appropriate to the 
occasion. The ‘ missionary breakfast’ with 
the ‘deputation, the returned missionaries, and 
their simple, touching, or cheering tidings, reached 
the climax of hallowed delight when the Doctor 
was called by the assembly to speak, and the best 
and highest effect was given to all the proceedings 
by his crowning address.” 

This popular minister died in 1838 at the 
age of forty-five, regretted by all who knew 
him. Dr. Raffles, who preached his funeral 
sermon, “ had not uttered many words, before 
his tongue was silenced, and he remained for 
a few moments with the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. At length he collected himself, 
and said, in a tone long remembered by all 
present, ‘My heart bleeds for the loss of your 





—.. 
departed minister, and my beloved friend,’ 
and then continued his discourse.” 

We conclude by directing attention to the 
author’s interesting account of Congrega. 
tionalism as developed in the British colonies 
especially Canada and Australia, during the 
half-century passed under review. 








Famiglie Notabili Milanesi. Part I. (Milano 
Antonio Vallardi.) ' 


Two centuries ago it was remarked of Milan 
that the town had been besieged forty times 
and captured on no less than twenty-two 
different occasions. Nor have the last two 
centuries of its history been much more peace. 
ful than their predecessors. It is, therefore, 
not a little remarkable to find that so much 
of Milanese family history, both in public and 
private archives, seems to have escaped the 
hands of the spoiler, from the days when the city 
was sown with salt by the Emperor Frederic Bar. 
barossa in revenge for the indignity done to 
the Empress, down to the entry of Louis Napo- 
leon and Victor Emmanuel some seven centuries 
later. But the Milanese gentleman, though 
apparently equally happy to serve under an 
empire or republic, or to accept office under 
the rule of France, Spain, or» Austria, has 
preserved, throughout all the innumerable 
vicissitudes of the principality, that innate 
pride of birth and love of ancestry which isa 
special characteristic of the Italian. The 
editor of this account of notable Milanese 
families expresses in his Preface some fear 
lest the study of genealogy should become 
extinct under a United Italy, and speaks of 
heraldry as the scarecrow of democracy (spau- 
racchio della democrazia pura); but surely 
when he reflects on the past history of the 
state of Milan, and sees how these twin hand- 
maids of history have maintained a fairly 
vigorous life through a long series of both 
bloody and bloodless revolutions, such fears 
are somewhat unreasonable. Under a United 
Italy the records of local and individual, as 
well as of national history, will probably be 
far more secure than has hitherto been the 
case, whilst the encouragement and support 
given to heraldry in the United States (as 
recently shown in these columns) prove that 
blazonry is not such a bugbear to democrats 
as people of oligarchical tendencies are wont to 
suppose. 

The first part of this elaborate work treats 
of the families of Manzoni, Giulini, Clerici, 
Bertini, and Taverna. It was a good idea to 
begin with Manzoni, for many a foreigner to 
Italy, as well as natives of the united peninsula, 
who would be inclined to consider the family 
pedigrees of even so celebrated a town as 
Milan dry and unprofitable, may be glad 
to learn somewhat of the genealogy of 
a race that has produced so admirable a 
poet and novelist as Alessandro Manzoni. 
The first name mentioned in this pedi- 
gree is that of Giovanni Maria Manzoni, 
who was of Barzo, in Valsasina. His son, 
Giacomo, was enumerated amongst the noble 
citizens of Ravenna in 1570, and there is 4 
monument to his memory in the parish church 
of Barzo. From his eldest son, Giovannl 
Angelo, the Barons of Monteferro were de- 
scended, but it is from a younger son, Pasino, 
that Alessandro claims his origin. Pietro 
Antonio Manzoni, great-grandson of Pasino, 
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wasappointed in 1691 by Charles II. of Spain 
royal feudatory of Moncucco, in Navarre, 
Pietro Antonio died in Spain in 1736, and 
his son and grandson of the same name 
continued to reside on their Spanish estates. 
The nobility of the family was confirmed by 
the Heraldic Tribunal of Milan to Pietro 
Antonio the younger in 1771, when the 
generations of the pedigree from which we 
are quoting were registered. Pietro, on his 
marriage with a wealthy Milanese lady in 
1782, came to reside at Milan, and in that 
city, on March 7th, 1785, was born Alessandro 
Manzoni. He was baptized in the parish 
church of S. Babila, and buried with much 
pomp in the cathedral on May 29th, 1873. A 
complete list of his writings is supplied, all of 
which were published at Milan, beginning with 
‘In Morte di Carlo Imbonati,’ 1806, and 
ending with ‘ Sui Mezzi di Diffondere la Lingua 
Italiana,’ 1869. The first edition of his cele- 
brated ‘Promessi Sposi’ was published in 
1827. Alessandro Manzoni was twice married, 
and had three sons and five daughters by his 
first wife. The arms of Manzoni, as confirmed 
in 1771, are—on a fess, gules, an ox passant, 
argent, between or, an eagle displayed, sable, 
in chief, and bendy of six, gules and argent, 
in base; hut we may be sure they were 
originally of a more simple character. 

The family of Giulini is also familiar to the 
student of Italian literature through the name 
of Count Giorgio Giulini, the laborious his- 
torian of Milan, who died in 1781. The 
pedigree here given only commences with 
the historian, though descent is claimed from 
ennobled ancestry of a remote period. This 
deficiency is explained by the assertion that a 
flood carried away the family archives. We 
have previously met with the juxtaposition of 
aflood and a pedigree, but that was in the cha- 
teristic tale of the French nobleman, who 
caused a picture of Noah’s flood to be painted, 
representing the patriarch being plucked by 
the coat, when stepping into the ark, by mon- 
sieur, who, with a profound bow, requests him 
to take charge of the archives of the 
family. It must be confessed that the inun- 
dation that dispersed the Giulini documents 
has an almost equally apocryphal flavour. It 
is interesting to note that Count Cesare 
Giulini, one of the descendants in the 
third generation of the historian, was one of 
the members of the Provisional Government 
of Lombardy in 1848, and afterwards a 
senator of United Italy. The arms of Giulini 
are of that debased style of heraldry which it 
would be impossible to emblazon correctly 
from any verbal description, and are as absurd 
as the augmentations often granted by our 
own College of Arms in the eighteenth century. 
In the centre of the shield, to omit the 
remainder, is a marine or river landscape, with 
a cliff surmounted by a tower in one corner, 
and on the water a three-master, with four 
banks of oars and white sails charged with 
crosses, We. 

The family of Clerici claim to have been of 
the parish of S. Sepulchre, Milan, as early 
as the eleventh century, but the generations 
of the apparently carefully-tested pedigree 
begin with Pietro Antonio, who was born in 
1489. Possessed of enormous wealth, many 
of the chief offices of state were filled by 
different representatives of this family. Per- 
haps the most distinguished was Antonio 








Giorgio Clerici (1715-1768), who was am- 
bassador to Rome from the Austrian Court on 
the occasion of the Conclave of 1758. In 
addition to a magnificent palace at Milan, he 
was the owner of the renowned villa of Tremez- 
zina, on the lake of Como. He left two 
daughters, who died without issue. 

The early genealogy of the family of Bertini 
is taken from a curious little volume, preserved 
among the private archives of the house. It is a 
sort of journal, kept with rare diligence from 
1560 to 1648 by Giacomo Bertini, and continued 
by his nephew Andrea, and his great-nephew 
Pietro Paolo, and on its pages every family 
detail is entered with precision. The interest 
attaching to the Bertinis arises from the fact 
that the revival of the almost lost art of glass- 
painting in Italy is chiefly owing to their skill. 
A monument in the cathedral at Milan, to 
Giovanni Bertini, who died in 1849, speaks 
of him as the man “qui artem picture vitro 
incoquende ferme interceptam restituit auxit 
perfecit.” His sons, Giuseppe and Pompeo, 
have inherited their father’s tastes, and to 
their skill are due the large window in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, illustrative of 
Dante’s works, and the window in the cathedral 
of Como, representing the Archangel Gabriel 
and 8. Ambrose, 

The most elaborate pedigree is that of the 
different branches of the Taverna family, given 
on two large sheets. It commences with 
Giovanni Taverna, a favourite of Robert, king 
of Sicily, born in 1228, and from the impor- 
tant legal and other positions held by this 
family, it is traced down with precision to the 
present day, concluding with Rinaldo Bertini, 
who succeeded in eluding Austrian vigilance 
in 1859 and took a prominent part in the war 
of independence, and is now one of the 
deputies for Milan in the National parliament. 

The clearness of printing, the arrangement 
of the pedigrees, and the blazonry of the 
arms in this important addition to genealogical 
history are all that could be desired. Only 
the first part of this work has reached us, but 
we understand that five parts have been pub- 
lished, and that the sixth will conclude with 
that name of European fame—Borromeo—im- 
mortalized by the archbishop during the great 
plague of Milan. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Strange Waters. By R.E. Francillon. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Poganuc People. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Monomaniac of Love: a Study on the 
Pathology of Character. 2 vols, (Provost 
& Co.) 

Royale. By St. George. 
Publishing Company.) 
Agatha Chieveley. By Fanny D. Dickins. 

(Same publishers.) 

Mr. FrANCILLON in ‘ Strange Waters’ has at 

any rate succeeded in imagining a clever plot. 

Andrew Gordon, th fanatic and self-torturer, 

who lives so entirely for music as an art as to 

crush his own affections, and do his best to re- 
duce the gifted Jewess his wife, and her patient 
but not musically gifted daughter, into machines 
of wood and wire for expounding his ideal, 
is interesting for his concentration of energy, 

and the intensity of the fire which, under a 

cold exterior, consumes the man’s soul. When 


(Charing Cross 





by a strange blow he is stricken with deafness 
before his work is concluded, his faith in its 
future carries him through even thetrial of having 
to stand aside without reaping the highest form 
of personal reward. The last scene of his earthly 
struggle, when the ears of the deaf are un- 
stopped, and he reaps in a short hour the 
reward of hearing his opera successful, and 
made successful by the sudden repentance 
and assistance of the wife so long estranged 
from him, has a good deal of grandeur in it. 
One’s mundane sympathies, however, are all 
with the ignorant Italian woman, who cares 
only for the man, and nothing for that art 
in the name of which he so gracefully thanks 
her. The good, cultivated, restrained, and 
oppressed Celia has a character of her own, 
too, in spite of all her father’s efforts. She 
is a great though not a sharp contrast to 
her mother, for there is such a habit of 
self-effacement about her that she might 
after all have reconciled herself to shar- 
ing the stormy triumphs and oyster-banquets 
of the Impresario, had not the safe affec- 
tion of Walter Gordon provided for her a 
more modest paradise in which to repose free 
from the demands of her father’s insatiable 
divinity. Father and daughter have under- 
stood one another at last, so her mourning has 
a deep element of consolation. Among minor 
merits may be mentioned Prosper’s amusingly 
vile English, generally an apt medium of 
correspondingly low notions; the slight sketch 
of Muir the doctor, which has much humour 
of a graver sort; and generally the pains taken 
to make the details lifelike, 

* Poganuc People’ is one of those sketches 
of country life in New England which always 
give the reader such a pleasant feeling of fresh 
air, flavoured only with the scent of apples 
and pine branches. The time of the story is 
some sixty years ago, and the incident of most 
general interest is the election at which Con- 
necticut first ““‘went Democrat,” while a former 
cfficer of Washington’s is among the personages 
of the little drama ; but we have little doubt 


that 
such composed and seemly fellowship, 
Such faithful and such fair equality, 
In so sweet households, 


might be found to this day existing in some 
of the smaller towns of the States which the 
Pilgrim Fathers colonized. It is curious to 
read of a time when the Democrats were 
looked upon by respectable, old-fashioned 
people as dangerous agitators, leagued with 
the Episcopalians for the destruction of Church 
and State, as they existed in the form which 
had been handed down from the days of the 
first Puritan settlers; when the “ parson,” the 
representative of the state religion, was the 
Presbyterian minister, and the “’Piscopal” 
clergyman, with his doctrine of Apostolical 
succession and his Christmas decorations, was 
regarded as a restless innovator. The story 
is not to be called a novel. There is no plot, 
and only a faint thread of connexion running 
through the various scenes, such as must per- 
force exist when the actors are the same. It 
is pervaded by a general impression of snowy 
winters and cloudless summers, bobolinks and 
huckleberries, and comical Yankee talk. 
“ Saassy enough to physic a hornbug,” strikes 
us as a good, if rather obscure, expression of 
excessive impudence; and “ Land o’Goshen !” 
is a fine expletive. When Hiel Jones says of 
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haniah Higgins, “ Zeph don’t swear, but I 

ill say he can make darn sound the most 
like damn of any man in Poganuc,” we get a 
good insight into Zepbaniah’s temper. On the 
whole, we much prefer Mrs. Beecher Stowe in 
her original character of story-teller to herself 
in any other line ; and we are only too glad to 
welcome her as a scandal-monger when she 
confines herself to the scandals of the township 
of Poganuc. 

The object of ‘ The Monomaniac’ is disclosed 
in the opening lines of a somewhat lengthy 
Preface. These lines run as follows :—‘ In 
the light of modern scientific philosophy the 
character of the individual man is seen as 
being fundamentally the cumulative result of 
the gradually evolved habits of his progenitors.” 
The hero’s father and grandfather have both 
been addicted to intoxication, and the hero is 
himself a victim to dipsomania. Having, 
however, been brought up by an admirable 
mother, he shrinks from the debasement into 
which indulgence in drink plunges him, and 
for lengthened periods is a total abstainer. 
From dipsomania to religious mania, and 
thence to temporary dementia, passes this most 
uninteresting creature, who at first bores the 
reader with scepticism and metaphysics, and 
afterwards with sentiment and ritualism. In 
short, he is weak, morally, mentally, and 
physically. Neither does he illustrate any- 
thing save that dipsomania may be inherited. 
There is no story worth speaking of, and there 
is little pleasure in following the career of an 
auctioneer’s clerk, who naturally spends his time 
in associating with people of his own set, and 
whose half-sister was for a time a barmaid in 
a country public-house. The book is as dull 
as it is unpleasant. 

The author of ‘Royale’ is evidently a 
beginner. He—for we believe the author 
is a man—has produced a fairly amusing 
little tale, but there is absolutely no plot, and 
there is much that is improbable about some 
of the incidents. There is no use in enter- 
ing into details with a view to justifying our 
opinion, for the whole affair is too slight 
to bear close criticism. The characters, with 
one exception, are all charming persons, 
but we cannot say that we altogether admire 
some of them. There is, of course, a 
villain, but the good people seem to have 
rather hazy ideas about honour, virtue, and 
delicacy. The ladies are somewhat like 
the Lady Alices, the marchionesses, et hoc 
genus omne, in the penny dreadfuls, and the 
men are little better than lay figures. The 
author’s worst fault is slovenliness, which is 
inexcusable in a beginner. JZ. g. one lady says 
to another, the speaker not being Irish :—“ I 
would not like India, would you, Roy?” 
Again, Sir Alexander Langley is spoken of by 
one of his servants as “his lordship,” and 
addressed as “my lord.” Then a gentleman 
does not generally call a young lady whom he 
has known but a short time, and has just begun 
to fall in love with, by the diminutive of her 
Christian name, before other people at all 
events. Altogether we are disposed to think 
that the author is raw not only as a novelist 
but as regards society. He has, however, we 
fancy, capacity for improving. If he writes a 
second book, he should write leisurely, and 
not be in a hurry to begin. 

Though ‘Agatha Chieveley’ is not the 
author’s first attempt at novel writing, Miss 





Dickins is evidently not much more ex- 
perienced than “St. George.” Her plot is 
flimsy and improbable, her dramatis persone 
have little individuality, and there is a 
certain vulgarity of style which is annoy- 
ing. The marriage of Agatha with her 
cousin, Lord Pentland, is broken off an 
hour before the time appointed for the 
ceremony because a girl who had rather 
seduced than been seduced walks into the 
vestry, and, admitting that she bad never 
been promised to be made a wife, asserts that 
Lord Pentland had assured her that he would 
never marry any one else. On hearing this, 
Agatha’s father, a fox-hunting baronet and 
M.P., who mixes a good deal in society, declares 
that the wedding must not take place, and 
he and the parson both urge Lord Pent- 
land to marry his mistress on the spot, which 
he at once does, Is the author oblivious 
of the fact that either proclamation of 
banns or a licence is an _ indispensable 
prelude to a wedding in this country? 
She seems strangely ignorant of the world, 
and is not aware that the words “your 
ladyship” are not used by ladies and 
gentlemen; neither do ladies address clergy- 
men or any other gentlemen by the sur- 
name alone without the prefix of ‘ Mr.” 
Her chief fault is, however, a want of 
creative power and sympathy. If she pos- 
sessed these qualifications for successful novel 
writing, she would give to her dramatis persone 
a little individuality, and not make the differ- 
ence between them almost entirely one of age, 
sex, name, and words. She would, in fact, 
throw herself successively into the several 
parts, and, for the moment, identify herself 
with them. It is not enough to tell the reader 
that this man is clever, that man manly, this 
woman hard, that woman lovable. ‘Their dis- 
tinctive characteristics ought to come out, as it 
were, incidentally. 








FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
The Student’s French Grammar. 
(Murray.) 

Petites Lecons de Conversation et de Grammaire. 
By F. Julien. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
The English Student’s French Examiner. By the 

Same. (Same publishers.) 
Progressive French Course. Parts I.and II. By 

G. Eugéne-Fasnacht. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Petites Causertes. By A. Motteau. (Crosby 

Lockwood & Co.) 
Ir would almost seem as if, before long, every stu- 
dent of the French language would be able to 
enjoy the satisfaction of a grammar all to himself 
different from that used by any one else. Why 
French is so much more favoured than any other 
language, ancient or modern, it is hard to say. 
Possibly the reason is to be found in the facilities 
offered by such works as Littré’s Dictionary and 
Brachet’s Grammar, which afford an inexhaustible 
mine whence each instructor of youth can select 
the information which he judges most expedient to 
impart to beginners. The recent impetus which 
these and other works have given to the historical 
and scientific study of the French language is 
apparent in nearly every grammar that comes 
under our notice, and theircompilers are fortunate 
in having such safe guides to rely upon. Setting 
aside the ‘Petites Causeries’ cf M. Motteau, 
which is a book for very young children, hardly 
likely to be much enlightened by initiation into 
the mysteries of the “tonic accent,” or interested 
in the “ Oaths of 842,” every one of the books on 
our list shows more or less traces of the influence 
of the writers we have named. Mr. Wall particu- 
larly goes largely into the history of the language, 


By C. H. Wall. 





eee 
and that not only in regard to its descent from the 
a ~ hen us & ~ deal that is inte’ 
about the changes in orthography and pronunej 
tion that have gone on since Silene Poll been 
to take its place as a literary language. He alg 
has some useful remarks on such points ag the 
sound of the / mouitllé and the aspirated h; ang 
we are glad to see that, although his own trainj 
has been Parisian, he is careful to note that jp 
these and some other instances the fashion which 
prevails in the capital is not, as most Britons 
fondly believe, the “norma loquendi” of the 
majority of cultivated Frenchwen. We may 
notice, by the way, that Rheims (more correctly 
Reims) is by no means a solitary instance of g 
proper name in which s final is sounded. It jg 
so in nearly all Southern names ; Privas, Alais, 
Carpentras are examples, and the adjective Arlésien 
shows that Arles once followed the sume rule, though 
¢ mute is usually an exception to it. In another 
instance Mr. Wall has committed himself too 
rashly to what we may call a universal negative, 
“ Romane,” he says, “ is only said of langue.” Has 
he never seen une ¢église romane’ We are sorry 
to see that he has fallen into the snare of attempt. 
ing to give “rules” for French genders, especially in 
the case of words ending in ¢ mute. The only 
practical plan is that indicated by M. Julien, 
“ Beginners ought to be taught the gender of nouns 
by never using one without prefixing an article to 
it.” For those who know Latin it may be usefal 
to give a list of the commoner words which depart 
from the Latin gender, and of those in which the 
gender varies according to the meaning. Any- 
thing beyond this is misleading ; nothing more s 
than to say, “French words with ¢ mute were 
made feminine; French words without ¢ mute 
were made masculine.” Probably a statistical 
examination would show that either of these 
statements might be with nearly equal truth re- 
versed ; and, indeed, in the next tweaty pages Mr, 
Wall gives proof enough that this is so. We see 
that he follows Littré in deriving comtté from 
committee, but surely it must really be the other 
way, in spite of St. Simon. There is much confu- 
sion about the English word ; but if it be from 
commit, according to all analogy, it could only 
mean “one to whom something is committed,” 
Its use shows pretty clearly that it is from comita- 
tus in the sense of “company” through comit; 
comté, which was originally feminine, being from 
comitas, and denoting, as Littré says, primarily the 
quality of count, and only derivatively his posses 
sions. The chapter on prosody is an unusual fea- 
ture in a French grammar, though, oul 
ignorance which prevails or the subject, likely to 
be a useful one. 

M. Julien’s two little books are on a less an- 
bitious scale than Mr. Wall’s, but will no doubt 
be useful. The first is framed somewhat on the 
principle of the ‘‘ Arnolds” of our school-days: 
rules are given, then examples, then exercises. 
The ‘French Examiner’ contains exercises of 4 
more difficult kind, passages from newspapers, 
poems, essays, and the like, each exercise being 
followed by a short list of ‘‘ notanda.” These are 
sometimes a little misleading. To give aucun as 
the rendering of no, and to say that “after aucun 
the verb is preceded by ne,” is very clumsy, not 
strictly correct, and likely to make the pupil omit 
the ne when aucun is the object of the verb 
instead of the subject. 

In Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Progressive Course 
the exercises are framed in the Ollendorff style, 
which is probably as good as any other. Indeed, 
we are rather pleased to find again the old cate- 
gorical statements, such as “I have the stomach- 
ache and he has the tooth-ache” ; or the question 
followed by the uncompromising answer, “ Do you 
not admire my dog?” “No; I don’t admire 
him : he is too ugly.” Mr. Eugéne-Fasnacht has 
treated the genders in a much more practical way, 
to our thinking, than Mr. Wall; and when he 
says that nearly 92 per cent. of French nouss 
have the same gender as the Latin, French mascu- 
line being equivalent to Latin neuter, he gives the 
only approach to a “rule” that can be of any use 
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whatsoever. We are sure that the learner will get 
more from his three pages than from Mr. Wall’s 
twenty-seven. Both parts of the ‘ Progressive 
Course’ have useful vocabularies. Before leaving 
these books we may notice, as an instance of how 
much is still overlooked, even by careful com- 
ilers of grammars, that we have been unable to 
find in any of them a reference to what may be 
called the “ narrative ” use of the conditional. “On 
m’a fait part d’un triste événement ; l’excellente 
Madame H—— serait morte 4 Paris,” writes a 
friend to us. Unluckily, “ good” English has lost 
the equivalent, but in Devonshire “should” is 
constantly used in this way, and “sie soll gestorben 
sein” is perfectly correct German. The truth is, 
however, that to write a complete grammar of a 
language would be the work of a lifetime. Why do 
not all these industrious people club their labour 
and their knowledge, and so give us a really 
standard treatise on the subject ? 

‘ Petites Causeries ’ is a series of short dialogues, 
adapted, as we have said, to the calibre of very 
young children, with pretty little pictures to 
match. We have found it, on the whole, very 
accurate. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Enniskillen Long Ago is of local interest and 
will not much attract the general reader on this 
side of St. George’s Channel. The author, the Rev. 
W. H. Bradshaw, was for many years curate of 
Enniskillen, and his long connexion with the 

rish doubtless prompted him to write its 
istory, but his profession seems to have made him 
attach more importance to the succession of the 
parochial clergy and of the Bishops of Clogher 
than to the civil wars of Ireland with which the 
history of Enniskillen was intimately bound up. 
The explanation of this may be that the author 
could not hear of any original and unpublished 
documents throwing light on the civil and military 
history of the borough, and it is well known that 
Ireland is sadly deficient in local records. The 
author, however, calls attention to one point of 
general interest, that is perhaps not very widely 
known, when he shows at pp. 15, 16, by extracts 
from the ‘ Annals of Ulster,’ that even as late as 
the sixteenth century and within a very few years 
of the Reformation the Irish clergy were not 
unfrequently married without thereby forfeiting 
the esteem of their contemporaries, and in a note 
he quotes a passage from the ‘Memoir of the 
Primacy of Armagh,’ by the Rev. Robert King, in 
support of the opinion that the office of abbot in 
the ancient church of Ireland was often of an 
hereditary character. In the notes, which are 
numerous and form a large part of this book, the 
author presents us with some biographical notices, 
chiefly ecclesiastical, and sets out the monumental 
inscriptions of Enniskillen. He also quotes two 
or three acts of the Irish Parliament in elucidation 
of his text, and gives a short history of the Royal 
Free School which was founded by King James 
thé First, and further endowed by King Charles 
the First. From the biographical notices in these 
notes it appears that the eloquent Lord Chancellor 
Plunket and the late Chief Justice Whiteside have 
been the greatest celebrities that the modern town 
of Enniskillen has produced. The work is pub- 
lished by Mr. George Herbert, of Dublin. 


We have received the first fasciculus, the 
second and enlarged edition, of Dr. Eduard 
Miiller’s Etymologisches Worterbuch der Engli- 
schen Sprache. The work will be completed in 
twelve fasciculi. 


We have received an elegantly printed book 
concerning the last festivity at the University of 
Tibingen, with the title of Die Vierte Sacularfeier 
der Universitat Tiibingen im Jahre, 1877. It 
contains the description of the festivities, the list 
of the visitors and guests, and the letters and 
writing addressed to the University on the occasion. 

WE have on our table A Guide to Tintern Abbey, 
by T. Blashill (Monmouth, R. Waugh),—Historr- 
¢al Handbook of St. Patrick, Dublin, by Rev. A. 
Leeper, D.D. (Dablin, Hodges),—The Early Life of 





Henry Grattan (Dublin, Gill & Son),— Tracts on the 
Greek Language, Nos. VL. and VIL, by F. Parker 
(Sim pkin),— Proceedings of the Musical Association 
for 1877-78 (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.),—The 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. X. Part 
IIL. (Triibner),— Papers relating to the Conven- 
tion of Vergara, with Notes by His Excellency the 
Baron de Satrustegui (H. Neck),— Works on New 
South Wales, by R. C. Walker (Sydney, Richards), 
—The Catalogue of the Free Public Library, Sydney, 
for 1876 (Sydney, Richards),—The Illustrated 
Family Novelist, Part I. (Roberts & Co.),—Fami- 
liar Wild Flowers, Part XVIIL., by F. E. Hulme 
(Cassell)—The Iceni, a Tragedy, by H. J. Snell 
(Snell & Co.),—The Poet’s Magazine, No. I. Vol. V., 
edited by L. Lloyd (Allen),—Marcus Antistius 
Labeo, by Dr. A. Pernice (Nutt),—and Die Griechen 
des Mittelalters, by D. Bikelas (Giitersloh, Bertelss- 
mann). Among New Editions we have Handbook of 
the British Flora, by G. Bentham (Reeve & Co.),— 
Tales from Blackwood, No. V.(Blackwood),—and The 
Thirlmere Water Scheme of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion, by J. Mansergh (Spon). Also the following 
Pamphlets : The Former and Present Number of 
Our Indians, by Lieut. Col. G. Mallery,—Some 
Common Errors respecting the North American 
Indians, by G. Maliery (Philadelphia, Collins),— 
The Poverty of India, by D. Naoroji (Day & Son), 
—Instinct and Mind, by the Rev. W. A. Sutton 
(Dublin, Gill & Son),—and National Water Supply, 
by S. C. Homersham (Society of Arts). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Fine Art. 
Dennis’s (H. J.) Third Grade Perspective, oblong, 15/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Longfellow’s (H. W.) Early Poems, edited by R. H. Shepherd, 
feap. 3/ cl. 


Geography. 
Brown’s (J.) Tourists’ Rambles in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 


Cambridge Texts, with Notes, Euripides’ Ion, with Notes by 
F. A. Paley, 12mo., 2/ cl. 

De Pressensé’s (Madame E.) Rosa, with Notes by G. Masson, 
18mo, 2/ cl. 

Selecta ex Herodoto, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Virgil’s “oeid, Books 1-0, translated into Englsh Prose by 
T. Clayton, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Science, 

Abney’s (Capt. W. de W.) Emulsion Processes in Photo- 
grapby, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Etheriage’s (K.) Catalogue of Australian Fossils, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Pechars (J.) Iron and Coal in all Countries of the World, 
8vo. 5/ swd. 

General Literature. 
Besant (W.) and Rice (J.) Monks of Thelema, cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Eliot’s (G.) Works, Cabinet Edition, Mill on the Floss, Vol. 2, 


12mo. 5/ cl. 

Keith's (L.) A Simple Maiden, 12mo, 2/ bds. 

Lewis's (Mrs. A.) Master of Riverswood, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Lockhart’s (L. W. M.) Mine is Thine, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Routledge’s Ktvery Boy’s Annual, 1879, roy. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Scott's (Sir W.) Miscelianeous Prose Works, Vol. 2, Library 
Edition, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Waverley Novels, Vol. 11, Lilustrated Edition 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. (Biack. 

Sturgis's (J.) John-a-Dreams, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Timber Importers’, Builders’, and Slaters’ Guide, 4to. 7/6 cl. 

Tolstoy’s (Count Leo) The Cossacks, a Tale of tne Caucasus 
in 1852, translated by E. Schuyler, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 








A NOTING ON SHAKSPEARE NOTES. 

As the understanding reader of Shakspeare can 
readily perceive that Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s two 
changes in ‘King John’ disprove themselves, [ 
now pass them by. But I would say a word on’ 
one ot the later and most faulty changes made by 
Mr. Dyce, and noted with approval by Mr. Lloyd. 
I confess my astonishment that an editor so 
learned and well read, and reputed of excellent 
judgment, should have substituted “ up-trimmed ” 
in Constance’s lines (iii. 1, ll. 208-9):— 

O Lewis, stand fast, the deuill tempts thee heere 
In likenesse of a new vatrimmed Bride. 

Did Mr. Dyce not know the custom of the 
times? Doubtless a bride was uptrimmed then as 
now and in every age. Doubtless, also, her hair 
was so far trimmed by art as to look more natur- 
ally and more beautitully flowing. But in Shak- 
speare’s day a virgin bride had by custom the sole 
right of appearing at the altar with her hair flowing 
and loose, and, so to speak, untrimmed or 
dishevelled, not tied in the watron’s knot, and she 
wore it thus in token of her virginity. As the devil 
could appear as an angelof light, so, says Constance, 





he tempts you now in the guise of a pure and 
innocent maiden. Thus, too, we obtain and see 
the full meaning of the explanatory and intensative 
adjective “ new,”—that is,a new or untouched and 
untrimmed bride. 

Should Mr. Watkiss Lloyd doubt my facts, I 
would refer him to Ben Jonson’s ‘ Hymenwi,’ and 
the description of the celebrating presentation : 
—“ Betwixt these a personated bride, supported, 
her hair flowing, loose, sprinkled with gray :— 

That flows so liberal and wo fais ° 


Is shed with grey, to intimate 
She entreth to a matron's state.” 


And a note at the word “liberal” directs the 
reader to Pomp. Festus. In like manner, Reason, 
as a Minerva semper virgo, was introduced with 
“ her hair white and trailing to her waist.” Again, 
in ‘ Vittoria Corambona,’ Monticelso says,— 

Come, come, my Lord, untie your folded thoughts, 

And let them dangle loose as a bride’s hair. 
And Steevens, in a note on this last passage, 
—though, in his Shakspeare, he gavo a ludicrous 
explanation of “untrimmed,”’—states that ladies 
(and among them Anna Boleyn) formerly walked 
to church [on their marriage day] with their hair 
hanging loose behind (Notes and Queries, 3rd S. 
iv. 366, vol. ii. 1865). 

Thus this so-called emendation of Mr. Dyce’s 
alters the sense of the passage, weakens immeasur- 
ably its force, and destroys the meaning of “ new.” 
His authority from ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is worse 
than though an editor were to change “schelm” 
into scamp, on the plea that scamp was used ina 
similar and contemporary passage where the same 
attributes were given him. An old commentator 
of my acquaintance having heard that one 
Deformed wore a lock, changed it to “having a 
key in his ear, with a lock hanging by it.” 

Brinstey Nicsorson, M.D. 








‘INFERNO.’ 

Peruars some of your readers, not conversant 
with Italian, would like to have a clear idea of 
what is meant by those lines (published in your 
issue of the 17th of August), which are found in 
two MSS. of Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ I therefore send 
you a version of the lines as they appear in the 
Chigi MS., quite agreeing, however, with those 
critics who think the verses far too uncouth to be 
really the handiwork of Dante. This is the Eng- 
lish meaning of them, so far as I can make it 
out :— 

When he had thus spoken, at the network 

I looked on the other side ; and I saw a man stuck-in, 

Who was weeping, and his heart trembled. 

And I said to him, ** Why art thou stuck here? 

I know thee, although thou art a Lucchese. 

What misdeed brought thee thus nailed?” 

And he to me: ‘‘ Since thou knowest my offences 

Why then dost thou molest me? Go thy way, 

If thou art returning upward to the good country.” 

“I will not first depart,’ 1 said, 

** Tf thou tell me not why thou art herein, 

Which cannot be with great unwi wi 

* as thou wilt so have it, I say against the grain 

That, for the d ion whi p ised on the grandees, 

The people took to treason : 

I am here perpetually with these wailings. 

Go, and now give me no more worry, 

Since I have told thee my grievous troubles.” 
In line 1, I translate (not, however, with any real 
confidence) “la rietata” as meaning “the net- 
work,” 7.¢., the plain of ice in which the con- 
demned souls are immeshed, as they might be in 
a net; and, if we take instead the world “ traffita” 
(or “ trafitta”) from the Bodleian MS., I think 
this also might possibly be understood in an 
analogous general sense “the punctured surface.” 
Line 5 may mean what I have written, or else 

1 know thee well, that thou art a Lucchese. 
As to line 15, I feel great doubt, for I cannot 
assign apy clear meaning to the word “ iemossa.” 
I translate it as if it were something the same as 
** did’ mossa.” The last three lines are, in the Bod- 
leian MS. considerably different from what they 
are in the Chigi MS.,so I here add a version of 
the Bodleian lines :— 

Hell receives me for ever and ever. 

Go, and bear no tidings of me 

B {or wherefore} thou hast found me here-within. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 
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CYPRUS IN JEWISH WORKS. 

Tue Biblical word on> Kittim, is translated 
“Cyprus” by Josephus, Epiphanes, Hieronymus, 
and R. Saadyah Gaon (tenth century). We know 
also that the town Kirov had a Pheenician colony 
dependent upon Tyre. A Pheenician coin also is 
extant with the singular form*+n>. The Talmud 
relates that the wine Kafrisin (of Cyprus) was 
employed in the Temple for sacrifices. This wine 
was probably forwarded to Jerusalem by the Jews 
of Cyprus (for, according to Josephus and Philo, 
there was a large congregation settled in the island). 
During the massacres of the Jews under Trajan, 
the Talmud of Jerusalem says :—“ The. blood of 
the victims passed through the sea up to Kypros.” 
In a casuistical question the cyminiwm of Kypros is 
mentioned in the same Talmud (see for the passage, 
Neubauer, ‘La Géographie du Talmud,’ Paris, 
1868, p. 370). We shall pass over the later Jewish 
translators of the Bible into Arabic, such as the 
Karaite Yepheth, or early lexicographers, such as 
the Karaite David ben Abraham, who rely only 
on school traditions. 

The famous Rabbi Benjamin, of Tudela (1173 
A.D.), says :—“ Four days [from Rhodes] to Cyprus. 
Besides the Rabbanitic Jews in this island, there 
is a community of heretic Jews called Kaphrossin 
(Cyprians). They are Epicureans [one of the 
denominations which the Talmud gives to 
heretics}, and the Jews excommunicate them 
everywhere. The evening of the Sabbath is pro- 
faned, and that of the Sunday kept holy, by these 
sectarians” (Asher’s edition). 

An anonymous traveller to the Holy Land in the 
year 1495 (published by Dr. Neubauer in the 
‘Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte der Juden und des 
Judenthums,’ vol. iii.), says:—“The 29th of 
August, at noon, we left Rhodes, and reached 
Fama Augusta on Thursday, the 3rd of September, 
where we remained three days. This town is full 
of all goods. I have never seen elsewhere such an 
abundance of bread, meat, and other viands as at 
Fama Augusta. Six ducats are sufficient yearly to 
live in comfort, and perhaps even less, But the 
land devours its inhabitants, for the air as well as 
the water is bad.” He found only a few Jews at 
this town. The distance from Rhodes to Fama 
Augusta is given by this author as sixty miles. 

More details concerning Cyprus may be gathered 
from Elijah of Pesaro, who on his journey to 
Palestine was obliged to make a stay at Cyprus in 
consequence of a plague which raged in Syria and 
Palestine. In his letter addressed to his brother 
(MS. in the National Library, in Paris, translated 

rtly into German by the late Dr. Jost, and pub- 
ished in the above mentioned ‘ Jahrbuch,’ vol. ii.), 
dated Fama Augusta, Monday the 18th of October, 
1563, he writes as follows :— Fama Augusta is 
situated in a plain, is provided with a harbour, is 
fortified, has two walls, and a large, very fine, and 
strong castle. The town resembles Pesaro, The 
government keeps here continually five flat galleys 
for protection of the sea, and four captains in the 
tow n, with 800 Italian soldiers, The town itself is 
free from military service. The authorities are 
here very watchful, especially against the Eastern 
plague, as in Italy. Whoever comes from a 
suspected place is only admitted into the harbour 
after forty days’ quarantine. 

“The houses in the town are fine and well built, 
and the streets are kept in excellent condition. 
There are two market places, and before the royal 
— is a large and very fine open square. 

unning streams are to be found at all the corners 
of the streets. 

“Venetian money of all descriptions is current 
here. A scudo has the value of six lire and ten 
solidi, a zechine eight lire; a scudo from other 
countries than Venice is worth six lire and eight 
solidi only. 

“Tt is said here that snow has never fallen in the 
town, and there has never been frost in the place. 
Rain is scarce. The heat is here more severe than 
in any other Turkish province. In the summer, 
which lasts eight months of the year, nobody goes 
out of the house except for an hour in the morning 
and an hour in the evening. Travelling from one 





town to another is done at night. Such is the 
rule for those who care for their health. Goods 
are transported on carts drawn by oxen. The 
carts as well as the animals are different from 
those of our country. The latter are spotted and 
multi-coloured ; I thought that the patriarch Jacob 
must have pastured his flock in this country. For 
conveyance there are plenty of horses and donkeys. 
A good horse costs four solidi a day ; fodder also 
is cheap. 

“ A kind of ophthalmia is frequent here, which 
begins usually about the longest day, and lasts 
till after the autumn equinox. It is preceded by 
an intermittent fever and extensive headache felt 
on the forehead ; when the fever diminishes, a kind 
of moisture forms on the eyes which causes pain 
and inflammation. This lasts nearly twenty days, 
and sometimes even a month. With necessary 
precautions, however, the evil passes away of itself. 
This illness visits small and great, men and women. 
We are now in October, and the heat is still so 
great that we cannot endure even a light cover in 
the night, 

“The rent of the houses is here as in Italy. I 
have rented a house with two large and fine rooms 
in the first floor, and a kitchen with a room on the 
ground floor (the latter is a kind of depository for 
wine, oil, wood, and poultry) for ten ducats a year. 
Nobody is allowed to fetch water himself, for the 
Greeks and the workmen on the galleys would at 
once break the vessels ; it is supplied by carriers 
in barrels at the price of two quatrini in such a 
quantity as is necessary for one day’s cooking and 
drinking. 

“*T found here a large and ornamented syna- 
gogue with a congregation of about twenty-five 
families, consisting of Jews belonging to the Levan- 
tine, Sicilian, and Portuguese rites. No poor 
dependent on alms are to be found among them. 
If a poor Jew from another country arrives, they 
provide for him as they do in Italy. They do not 
pay special taxes besides the twenty-six ducats 
yearly for the whole congregation, which are 
handed over to the magistrates. They support them- 
selves with the greatest ease and without much 
labour, for they do no other business but usury. 
Only two or three who have no money to lend find 
occupation enough as agents. There are no Jews 
in the island (which is large and has about 15,000 
hamlets or so-called Casali) except [here and] in 
the great capital, Nicosia, which is about thirty- 
six miles or a day’s journey from here; any- 
body who wants money comes to this place. The 
lending business, indeed, is carried on in a strange 
way. No money is lent except on pledge: trust 
is unknown here. If the pledge consists of gold 
or silver vessels, the money is lent at twenty per 
cent.; if in wool, linen, silk, or other merchandise, 
the per-centage is t#renty-five. The pledge is kept 
for a year; after this time a warrant is sent to the 
debtor at his own expense, in order to remind him 
that he has either to redeem his pledge or to renew 
his contract. If no notice is taken of it, the pledge 
is brought to the magistrate and sold by auction. 
If by the sale the principal and the interest are 
more than covered, the proprietor receives the sur- 
plus; if that is not the case, the magistrate delivers 
a bond for the unpaid money to the creditor, who 
has the right of asking for another pledge, which 
may be sold in order to obtain the remainder of 
the money due to the creditor. 

“There are no public banks for lending money, 
neither has a Jew any special privilege for exer- 
cising this trade. A simple declaration before the 
authorities is sufficient for opening a lending busi- 
ness. The pledges have to be entered minutely 
in a book, which is submitted for verification to the 
magistrate, and then it is considered as a legal 
document. As soon as the Christians perceive a 
newly-arrived Jew, they ask him if he wishes to 
lend out money. If he answers in the affirmative, 
they behave in a friendly manner towards him. 
There is no fear that the resident Jews will look 
upon him with envious eyes, as one who is to 
diminish the chance of their support. On the con- 
trary, they ask the stranger to lend money to their 
friends when they are not able to do so themselves. 





Money to the extent of 50,000 gold pieces ig 
often lent out for more than six months. 

is one custom which I consider an honourable one, 
that the borrower brings a present to the lender 
before he takes away the money, even if he asks 
a scudo only. According to the sum he has bor. 
rowed, he brings one or two fowls, a sheep, a goat, 
a calf, wine, wheat, or oil. If the pledge, however 
is given for a large sum, the present is usually of 
the value of three or four per cent. of the sum bor. 
rowed. This, I say, is a standing usage; ang 
although there is no trace of such a right in Jewish 
law, and moreover, the law of the state does not 
mention it, still the habit takes the place of 
law. It is even not necessary to ask a present— 
people bring it of themselves. I have lent out alt 
my money in the course of ten days on pledges 
consisting of silver and gold objects. I would 
have nothing to do with other materials, nor did } 
lend out more than fifty scudi or less than three, 

“Tt often happens that the agent takes money 
for his services from the borrower, and thus the 
debtor has to pay more than twenty per cent; 
nobody, however, objects to it. People, ind 
are glad to get money on pledge. All the artisang 
— jewels and silver vessels, for they are al} 
rich. 

“T found here the celebrated Rabbi Eliezer 
Ashkenazi, who will take my letters to Venice 
[we omit here the traveller’s statements con. 
cerning this rabbi]. I have no great sympa‘ 
with the people in general, for they are all 
and cunning, and without fear of God. Therefore 
he (R. Eliezer) welcomed me with great joy. ...1 
pray to the Lord that he may awaken worthy men 
of Italy to the resolution to come and reside at this 
place ; they could, indeed, do nothing better for 
themselves and for their children. Whoever comes 
to Fama Augusta is certain to find plenty of means 
of subsistence, and with that time enough will be 
left to him to serve God with prayers and hymns. 
Not only have all who live here plenty to live 
upon, as was the case with our forefathers when 
they had the manna ; but if one has the desire ‘to 
walk in the courts of God,’ and to dwell at Jem- 
salem or Saphed, he can easily accomplish his 
wish. He has only to arrange his business ina 
way to let his money work here, and then live 
upon the interest of it in Palestine.* I 
to be here alone and not to have a trustworthy friend 
for whom I could procure a good position, and 
depart in the next year to accomplish my vows on 
the Mount of Olives, leaving here a part of my 
family, whilst ‘the other part of my camp would 
be my refuge ’ (Gen. xxxii. 8). 

“Now let me describe the advantageous and 
disadvantageous side of this country as an eye- 
witness, in order that you may make your choice 
accordingly, and ‘God be with thee.’ The Chris 
tians of Cyprus, Candia, Corfu, Zante, and Con- 
stantinople are mostly Greeks, and are different from 
the Italians. They have no discernment whatever, 
and have peculiar usages. They neglect entirely 
the prescriptions and maxims of Christianity, and 
would, therefore, not at all suit the Roman Empi 
They have a patriarch at Constantinople, to w 
they pay allegiance. There are no bells in their 
churches, and they are in other respects different 
from the Italians, who would not suffer many of 
their usages. On feast-days some open their sho 
others do not ; one part of them rests, and ano 
works, The Greeks eat meat on the Sabbath as 
well as on Sunday ; they fast three times a yeal, 
when they eat nothing which comes from a living 
being, and no fish nor oil. Their popes marry 0 
once, and not a second time in case of the d 
of their wives. Most of them are artisans. They 
would not eat or drink for any price anything 
which a Jew has touched ; they do not even use 
vessel coming from a Jew. If a Jew wants to buy 
something from them, he must not touch it ; he 
only points out what he wants: whatever he 
touches he must keep. Meat killed according to 
Jewish rite is considered by them as carrion. 

* ri la! that 
those Jews who cannot support tiomactves ta Palestine Would 


pre do better to settle in Cyprus under English rule than 
t for alms from Europe. 
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— . . . 
Their relation to the Italians is as hostile as ours 
is to the Karaites. They do not allow their 
wives to show themselves in the town by day ; 
at night they may visit their friends or go to 
church. ‘They say they do it for the sake of 
chastity; corruption, however, is dominant 
amongst them in the highest degree, All of them 
are liars, cheats, and rascals, There is no question 
of faithfulness with them. 

“The salt is here remarkably fine ; the measure 
containing two pounds can be had for five Vene- 
tian quatrini. I have seen nowhere better bread 
than here, but it is dear. A Bolognese basket- 
ful of wheat costs four lire and four solidi 
current at Bologna. The olive oil is very bad ; 
it is impossible to make use of it for cook- 
ing, and in burning it produces a detestable odour. 
A pound (twelve ounces) of it is sold for eight 

uatrini. The sesame oil is mostly used for cook- 
ing as well as for medical purposes; it is good, 
and costs two quatrini an ounce. It has, however, 
a bad taste if not boiled before it is used. The 
olives are thick, like walnuts, and very cheap. A 
measure of about ten pounds costs fifteen quatrini. 
They never ripen entirely; the commentator 
Elijah Mizrahi is therefore right in saying 
(Deuter. xi. 9) ‘that there are olives which give 
no oil. Pomegranates are here in abundance; 
there are sweet ones, acid ones, and others of a 
taste between the two. They are big, and have 
athick kernel, which is in general beautiful and 
of good flavour. One of the biggest costs a quatrino. 
They keep, as it is said, all the year. When I 
arrived here the gathering was already over, for 
the vintage takes place as early as August, and 
fruit ripens a month earlier than in Italy. The 
apricot gathering was also over. I found the grapes 
unpalatable; only those whichare sometimes brought 
infrom the mountains, dark and white ones, are good 
and sweet, but they keep no longer than three or 
four days. I informed myself of the price of wine, 
and was told that a Bolognese measure costs three 
lire and thirteen solidi in Bolognese currency. 
The wine is strong, and is usually mixed with two- 
thirds of water. I bought wood, a measure of 
about one cart and a half for eleven marcelli in 
silver. Onions and garlic are fine, but double as 
dear as in Italy. Cauliflower is here in abundance ; 
for one quatrino a load can be obtained. Other 
vegetables, such as spinach, carrots, mint, sorrel, 
marjoram, parsley, all kinds of rue, &c., are also 
plentiful and cheap ; dry vegetables, such as peas, 
lentils, beans, &c., are not dear. Fish may be 
bought every morning for the same price as in 
Italy. Four eggs cost a denar, one egg one and 
a half quatrino, Geese and ducks are scarce; a 
pair of geese cost five to ten marcelli in silver, of 
ducks two and a half, of quails more than one, 
of pigeons the same price, and of tame pigeons 
something above one marcello. Five nuts cost 
one quatrino ; quinces, which are, however, small, 
thesame. Apples are scarce and bad; the price 
of two isa quatrino. I have not yet seen any pears, 
but I am told that labourers bring them some- 
times from the mountains, and sell them at a high 

ice. Medlars, services, and almonds are not to 
found at all, but plenty of lemons, oranges, 
capers, pistachios, dates, and breadfruit. Figs, 
green as well as dry, are very cheap. The cheese 
is made here from milk of sheep, goats, and cows 
mixed together: it does not keep long, from its 
being too fat. Most of the Jews receive their 
cheese from Zante at a high price. 

“On the eve of the Feast of Tabernacles we went 
to the gardens of the town in order to buy branches 
of palm-trees and boughs of goodly trees (Lev. xxiii. 
40). I chose two of each, the latter larger and 
more beautiful than I have ever met with in Italy, 
and for all I paid one marcello and two quatrini. 
The boughs of thick trees (myrtles) and the 
Willows of the brook were brought to me by an 
officer‘of the synagogue. 

“Lambs and young goats are beautifu!, good, and 
plentiful ; each costs a mocenigo, or something 
more, according to the size..... It is not yet the 
season for providing them,—they come in, it is said, 
only towards the end of this month ; meanwhile 





the Jews eat mutton or goat’s flesh. I calculated 
that a pound of mutton costs six to seven quatrini, 
and beef nine. .... The honey is fat and black ; the 
price of a pound is two quatrini. 

“Whoever practises medicine here makes a 
fortune, for the Greeks consider the Jews good 
physicians. Although only two are officially paid, 
—viz., a Christian, with a salary of 200 zechini, and 
another for the soldiers, each of whcm pays to him 
120 quatrini yearly,—there are besides two Jewish 
doctors, a Portuguese and a Roman, who have 
a good practice. They are much esteemed by the 
people, and they wear a black hat, with a yellow 
patch of the size of a gold coin, which no other 
Jew is allowed to do; others are obii to wear 
a yellow cap, as is the case at Venice also. 

“ Enormous is the price for washing linen, nearly 
double that at Venice. Shoes are cheap. A pair 
of big ones with thick soles cost one marcello and 
a half. That is my short account of life in this 
town.” 

About 1570 Joseph of Naxos was nearly ap- 
pointed King of Cyprus by Selim II. This Joseph 
was one of the so-called Marranes or neo-Christians, 
with the name of Jean Miquez. He turned Jew, 
like Orobio de Castro, and many others, as soon as 
he was out of the reach of the Inquisition, not 
“because it was more advantageous and con- 
venient to him,” neither “did he intoxicate him- 
self with Cyprus wine in company with Selim,” as 
Herr Franz von Loher states in his book on 
Cyprus. We regret that this author o* ~ather 
compiler, is equally unfair in his treatment cf +he 
French, as the following passage will show :— 
“Only a few years ago, before the wings of the 
French were clipped at Metz and Sedan, they are 
said to have hoped that by some fortunate occa- 
sion the noble island-pearl would be inade over to 
them.” It is difficult to imagine upon what he 
could found such a statement. 








Literary Grossip. 

Tue Dean of Westminster and Mr. George 
Grove have left London for a tour in the 
United States. 

THERE will appear early in October, under 
the title of ‘Pillars of the Empire,’ a volume 
edited and chiefly written by Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott, containing biographical sketches of 
about forty Indian and colonial statesmen. 
Lords Salisbury and Carnarvon will be among 
those described. The work will be published 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Ho, one of the Secretaries attached to 
the Chinese Legation, is engaged in translat- 
ing Shakspeare into Chinese. The same gen- 
tleman has also made considerable progress in 
a translation of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
into the same language. 


Mr. Warkiss Lioyp is engaged on a new 
translation of the Iliad, using a metre which 
is not regularly hexametrical, but approaches 
that form of verse, and allows a greater freedom 
than its stricter employment would permit. 
Mr. Lloyd is far advanced with his task. 


Messrs. CassELL, Petter & GALPIN pro- 
mise several important works for the coming 
season. Among them are ‘The English Army: 
its History, Condition, and Prospects,’ by 
Major Arthur Griffiths, author of ‘ Memo- 
rials of Millbank’; ‘Pleasant Spots around 
Oxford,’ by Mr. Alfred Rimmer, author of 
‘ Ancient Streets and Homesteads,’ with twenty- 
three full-page plates from original drawings, 
and numerous original woodcuts ; ‘New Greece: 
an Account of the Life of the Inhabitants of 
Greece at the Present Day, and of the Recent 
History of the Country,’ by Mr. L. Sergeant ; 
‘The French Revolutionary Epoch : a History 





of France from the Beginning of the First 
Revolution to the End of the Second Empire,’ 
by Mr. Van Laun, author of ‘ The History of 
French Literature’; ‘The Family Physician : 
a Manual of Domestic Medicine,’ by Physicians 
and Surgeons of the Principal London Hos- 
pitals; and ‘The Diseases of Women: their 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment,’ bya London 
Physician. 


THE same firm announce, as usual, several 
serials : ‘The Domestic Dictionary: an Ency- 
clopzedia for the Household,’ and the comple- 
tion of the first series of ‘Familiar Wild 
Flowers,’ by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Art Master 
in Marlborough College. Of ‘ Picturesque 
Europe,’ Vol. III. will be ready in October, 
and include Normandy and Brittany, the 
Italian Lakes, the Passes of the Alps, the 
Cornice Road, Fontainebleau, the Rhine, 
Venice, the Pyrenees, Rome, the Bernese 
Oberland, and part of Spain; and Vol. IV. 
will be ready in November, and embrace 
Auvergne and Dauphiné, old German towns, 
Naples, Norway, New Castile and Estrema- 
dura, the Lake of Geneva, the frontiers of 
France, North Italy, the Channel Islands, 
Sicily, the Black Forest, &c. Of Bishop 
Ellicott’s ‘Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment,’ Volume III., which will be ready in 
December, will contain: Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Philemon, by Canon 
Barry, D.D.; Thessalonians I. and IL, Peter 
L and IL, and Jude, by the Rev. A. J. Mason, 
M.A.; Timothy L and II., and Titus, by Canon 
Spence, of St. Pancras; Hebrews and James, 
by Dr. W. F. Moulton; John I. II. and 
IIL, by the Rev. W. M. Sinclair; The Reve- 
lation, by the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. The 

History of the English Bible,’ by Dr. W. F. 
Mot!itoa, will be reprinted, with additions 
and corrections, from‘ The Bible Educator.’ Old 
and New London’ will be completed by the issue 
of Vol. VI., containing the History of London 
South of the Thames. The first volume will 
be issued of ‘The Sea: its Stirring Story of 
Adventure, Peril, and Heroism,’ by F, Whym- 
per, author of ‘Travels in Alaska, &c.; and 
the second volume of Cassell’s New ‘ Natural 
History,’ edited by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
containing the Land Carnivora, by Prof. W. K. 
Parker and Mr. Thomas Jeffrey Parker; Marine 
Carnivora, Cetacea (Whales), and Sirenia 
(Manatee, Dugong, &c.), by Dr. James Murie ; 
Proboscidea (Elephants), Hyracoidea (Conies), 
Ungulata— Equide (Horses), Tapiridz (Tapirs), 
Rhinocerotide (Rhinoceres), Suide (Hog 
Family), Hippopotamide (Hippopotami), by 
Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins and Mr. H. W. 
Oakley. ‘English Plays’ will form Vol. III, 
of the “Library of English Literature,” by Prof. 
Henry Morley, and will be illustrated through- 
out with engravings from original MSS., &ec. 
A revised edition of Cassells ‘ Household 
Guide’; the first volumes of the ‘ Magazine 
of Art’ and of ‘Science for All,’ edited by 
Dr. Robert Brown, M.A.; of ‘Great In- 
dustries of Great Britain,’ and of Cassell’s 
‘History of the Russo-Turkish War,’ are 
promised; while Volume ITI. of ‘ The Countries 
of the World,’ by Dr. Robert Brown, will be 
ready in January next. 


Messrs. CassELt farther promise ‘Decisive 
Events in Universal History, by Thomas 
Archer; ‘Odd Folks at Home,’ by C. L. 
Matéaux, author of ‘Home Chat’; ‘ Flowers 
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from the Garden of God: a Book for Children,’ 
by the Kev. Gordon Calthorp, M.A.; ‘ Wee 
Willie Winkie,’ the Story of a Boy who was 
Found, by C. L. Matéaux ; ‘ Bright Sundays,’ 
with full-page illustrations and accompanying 
pieces for Sunday reading ; cheap editions of 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s ‘ Russia’ and of ‘ The 
Great Thirst Land’; ‘The Magic Flower- Pot, 
and other Stories,’ by Edward Garrett ; and 
a library edition of ‘ Palissy the Potter,’ by 
Prof. Henry Morley. They will also publish 
‘The Educational Year-Book for 1879’; ‘A 
Handbook of Nursing for the Home and for 
the Hospital,’ by Caroline J. Wood; and ‘The 
Landed Interest and the Supply of Food,’ by 
Mr. James Caird, C.B., F.R.S. 


Mr. J. Winter Jones will remain Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum until 
the Trustees’ first meeting of the new session 
after the current vacation, on the 12th of 
October. Mr. Bond will, doubtless, then be 
installed. Her Majesty has signed Mr. Bond’s 
appointment. Mr. E. M. Thompson, whose 
attainments as a palzeographer are well known 
to the learned world, will, it is understood, 
succeed Mr. Bond in the Keepership of the 
MSS. 


Mr. GLapstoneE has so far shown an in- 
terest in the ‘ Annals of Newark upon Trent’ 
which Mr. Cornelius Brown, joint proprietor of 
the Newark Advertiser, has in the press, as to 
revise, and add to, the account which will appear 
in the volume of his first candidature and his 
connexion with the borough. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Pavut & Co.’s publica- 
tions for the ensuing season will include 
a collection of Essays by the late Mr. James 
Hinton, uniform with the recently published 
Life by Miss Hopkins ; ‘ Stirring Times ; or, 
Records from Jerusalem: Consular Records, 
1853 to 1856,’ by Mr. James Finn, late British 
Consul at Jerusalem, with a Preface by Lady 
Strangford ; a volume of sketches, historical 
and descriptive, entitled ‘Our Railways,’ by 
Mr. Joseph Parsloe ; a new edition of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Letters to Imlay, with a pre- 
fatory Memoir, &c.; a series of essays, by Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, called ‘Social Politics’; a 
volume, by Mr. J. Turnbull Thompson, on 
‘Social Problems: an Enquiry into the Law 
of Influences’; one by Dr. Waldstein, ‘On 
the Balance of Emotion and the Intellect’; 
‘A Biography of Harvey, with an Historical 
Account of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood,’ by Dr. R. Willis ; a new edition 
of the ‘Life of Frederic Ozanam, Professor 
at the Sorbonne,’ by Miss O’Meara; and 
an illustrated volume, giving an Account of 
Ancient Gaur, with numerous photographs 
and fac-similes of inscriptions, by the late Mr. 
John Henry Ravenshaw, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 


THE same publishers announce volumes of 
Sermons, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, entitled 
* Arrows in the Air’; by A. K. H. B., entitled 
‘From a Quiet Place’; by Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, entitled ‘True Words for Brave 
Men’; and by the Rev. C. Shakspeare, entitled 
*St. Paul at Athens,’ with a Preface by Canon 
Farrar ; also treatises on‘ Daniel and John,’ 
by the Rev. P. Desprez; on ‘ The Apocalypse,’ 
by the Rev. C. B. Waller ; and on ‘ Principles 
of the Faith,’ by the Rev. Orby Shipley. In 
works of fiction they have a novel, entitled 
* Light and Shade,’ by Miss Charlotte O Brien, 





daughter of the late Smith O’Brien ; ‘ Through 
a Needle’s Eye,’ by Hesba Stretton ; a transla- 
tion of Winterfeld’s ‘ Ein Bedeutender Mensch’; 
and new editions in one volume of ‘The Mar- 
quis of Lossie,’ and ‘St. George and St. 
Michael,’ by Dr. Macdonald ; of ‘ Castle Blair,’ 
by Miss Shaw; and of ‘Gentle and Simple,’ 
by Mrs. Paul. In connexion with the history 
of the Renaissance they issue Mrs. Mark 
Pattison’s book ‘The Renaissance in France,’ 
in 2 vols., and a translation of the ‘ Life and 
Times of Machiavelli,” by Prof. Villari. A 
series of military handbooks, edited by Lieut. 
Col. C. B. Brackenbury, is also announced by 
them ; the first, on ‘ Military Sketching and 
Reconnaissance,’ by Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson 
and Capt. Macgregor, and the second, by 
Major Wilkinson Shaw, on ‘The Elements of 
Modern Tactics,’ are in the press. 

Dr. FERDINAND TONNIEs is preparing a life 
of Hobbes, and is examining for that purpose 
documents and letters by Aubrey and Hobbes 
to be found in English libraries. Dr. Collyns 
Simon is preparing an edition of Berkeley’s 
‘Principles of Human Knowledge,’ with an 
Introduction and Notes. This latter volume 
will be published by Messrs. Tegg. 

Miss Brappon has just returned from 
Brittany, where she has completed a new 
annual for Christmas next. The forthcoming 
work is built upon lines once made familiar 
by the late Mr. Charles Dickens. Its publica- 
tion will be undertaken by Messrs. John & 
Robert Maxwell. 


Ir is understood that Dr. T. Nicholas has 
for some time been engaged upon a ‘ History 
of Wales and the Welsh Marches, including 
an Account of the Cymric People, Language, 
and Literature,’ and that the book is now in 
a forward state of preparation. 


A SERVICE in commemoration of Auguste 
Comte took place at the Positivist School on 
“the 24th Gutenberg, 90,” which the unini- 
tiated may not know was last Thursday. The 
Annual Address on the Festival of Humanity 
will be delivered on the 1st of January. 

Ir is rumoured that Mr. Grenville Murray’s 
book, ‘Round About France,’ has been seized 
by the French authorities, 


Mr. Sata, in the “ Echoes of the Week,” 
in last Saturday’s Illustrated London News, 
asks when the Balzac Letters are about to 
appear in their English dress, We are enabled 
to state that they will appear in October 
next. 


THE forthcoming part of the Transactions 
of the British Archzological Association will 
contain, among other articles of interest, papers 
on ‘ The Measurements of Ptolemy and of the 
Antonine Itinerary applied to the Southern 
Counties of England,’ by Mr. Gordon M. Hills; 
‘On an Exultet Roll of the Twelfth Century,’ 
by Mr. E. M. Thompson ; ‘ Folk-Medicine,’ 
by Mr. W. G. Black ; ‘ Medals Commemorative 
of Events in British History,’ by Mr. G. G. 
Adams, F.S.A.; ‘ Notes on Interlaced Crosses,’ 
by Mr. Romilly Allen; ‘The Abbeys of 
Winchcombe, Hayles, Cirencester, and Hales 
Owen,’ by Precentor Walcott ; and ‘The Court 
Rolls of Oundle Manor,’ by Mr. J. H. Jeayes. 

A NEw and superb edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Oabin’ is about to be published at Boston, 
U.S., by the firm of Osgood & Co. It will be 
magnificently illustrated, and accompanied by 


a bibliographical notice of the several editions 
of this famous work, and translations of the 
same for the most part contained in the 
Library of the British Museum. 

Ir has long been a question why the secong 
additions were wanting in almost all the copies 
of Bouche’s ‘ Chorographie, ou Description de 
Provence.’ Now the mystery is solved by 
a letter written by Mazangues to President 
Bouhier on July 6th, 1828. He says,—“'The 
cause of this scarcity arises from the son of 
the bookseller who had it printed selling to 
grocers the second additions, in the belief the 
were the same as the first additions, with 
which he was amply provided.” Brunet 
noticed the fact, but could not account for it, 

THE Thirty-third Assembly of German 
Philologen und Schulminner will meet at 
Gera from September 30th to October 3rd, 
Any person is eligible for membership who 
can forward sufficient evidence to the Com- 
mittee of the Society that he is qualified by 
literary work, by testimonials of academica} 
examination, or by his public office, to take 
interest in the debates. The President decides 
as to the admission of other friends of science, 
The following scholars have been elected to 
the presidency of the various sections: for the 
Peedogogic Section, Prof. and Schulrath Stoy of 
Jena; for the Archzological, Prof. Gaedechens 
of Jena; for the Critical-Exegetical Section, 
Dr. Schnippel of Gera; for the Germanistic- 
Romanistic Section, Prof. Sievers of Jena; 
for the Oriental Section, Dr. Heibert of Gera ; 
for the Mathematical and Natural Science 
Section, Prof. Liebe of Gera. Propositions 
for papers and theses in the respective sections 
are to be addressed to the above not later than 
September 15th. The presidency for the year 
is held by Prof. Delbriick of Jena and Dr. 
Grumme, Director of the Gera Gymnasium. 


Dr. Ferp. VANDER HAEGHEN, Librarian 
of the University of Ghent, has undertaken to 
publish a general bibliography of the Nether- 
lands, under the title of ‘ bibliotheca Belgica,’ 
It will contain a description of all books printed 
in the Netherlands in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, as well as the most important 
books printed from 1600 to the present time. 
He proposes also to mention all the books 
written by Belgians or Dutchmen, as well as 
all the works relating to the Netherlands pub- 
lished abroad. He will add the bibliography 
of Netherlands printers fixed abroad. 


THe death is announced of the veteran 
Orientalist M. Garcin de Tassy. He was 
born at Marseilles in 1794, became a pupil of 
Silvestre de Sacy, and was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Hindustani at the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes. He is, perhaps, best 
known to our readers by his annual report on 
the state of Hindustani literature, of which we 
have been in the habit of giving a summary. 
He expired on Monday last after a short 
illness, 


Dr. H. Erné, of University College, 
Aberystwith, is going to bring out the Turkish 
text of the highly popular novel, called ‘ Siret- 
i-Sayyid Battal.’ His critical edition will be 
made from the Corstantinople edition callated 
with several MSS. in various libraries, 


amongst which the Bodleian possesses one of 
the best texts. The text will be followed by 
a Turkish-English glossary, and an appendix 





on the Old Turkish Syntax. In 1871, Dr. 
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Ethé published a German translation in two 
volumes of this novel, under the title of ‘ Die 
Fabrten des Sajjid Batthal.’ 

Signor R. V. Lanzona has just brought 
out the Arabic text of the diary of Kaid Ba, 
eighteenth sultan of the second Mameluke 
dynasty, with the title of ‘ Viaggio in Palestina 
e Soria fatto nel 1477.’ The Italian preface 
contains the Sultan’s biography. 

Messrs. Grirrita & FarRRAN announce: 
by Francis Carr, the author of ‘ Not Launcelot 
nor Another,’ ‘ Left Alone, or the Fortunes of 
Phillis Maitland’; by M. E. B. (Mrs. William 
Gellie), ‘The New Girl, or the Rivals, a Tale 
of School Life’; by Miss Kathleen Knox, 
author of ‘Seven Birthdays,’ &c., ‘ Queen 
Dora, the Life and Lessons of a Little Girl’ ; 
and by Mrs. M. C. Ayrton, ‘Child Life in 
Japan.’ 

In the fifth part of Triibner’s Oriental 
Series (the fourth, Mr. Robert N. Cust’s 
‘Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East 
Indies,’ has just been published) Dr. W. 
Wright, of Cambridge, will give a dated 
Phenician, Egyptian-Aramaic, and Hauranian 
inscription, ranging from Xerxes’s time to that 
of Herod the Great. We see from the last 
annual report that the Society which is bring- 
ing out the series is to be dissolved at the end 
of five years more. 

Tue last number of Sybel’s Historische 
Zeitschrift and the second fasciculus of the 
second volume of Hunfalvy’s ‘ Literarische 
Berichte aus Ungarn’ contain Dr. Ed. Wer- 
theimer’s lecture delivered before the Hun- 
gatian Academy at Buda Pesth on negotiations 
carried on between the two courts relating to 
the projected marriage of Queen Elizabeth and 
the Austrian Grand Duke Charles, in the years 
1563 and 1568. The author made use of 
unedited documents in the Imperial family 
archives of Vienna. 

Messrs. Roberts BroTHERS (Boston, U.S.A.) 
are about to publish in their ‘No Name 
Series,” a somewhat curious volume, to be en- 
tiled ‘A Masque of Poets.’ It will contain 
anonymous poems by many of the most dis- 
tinguished American poets, and also many 
from London sources. Among the latter are 
known to be poems by Jean Ingelow, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Lord Houghton, Mr. W. Alling- 
ham, Mr. P. B. Marston, and other well-known 
poets. 

M. pe Fovitie, well known as M. Léon 
Say’s right hand in the Ministry of Finance, 
has translated into French Mr. Reginald Pal- 
grave’s ‘ Illustrations of the History and Prac- 
tice of the House of Commons,’ and published 
his version in a Parisian review. 

Tue desire has been expressed by the mem- 
bers of the congress of the British Archzologi- 
tal Association and by those who take an 
interest in the Local History and Literature 
of the neighbourhood that the Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. and Harley Roll of Pictures, re- 
lating to St. Guthlac of Croyland, should be 
published, and Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L., 
ofthe British Museum, has agreed to edit 
these ancient Literary and Art relics, provided 
that a sufficient number of copies be taken up 
by subscription. As the issue will be limited, 
and confined to subscribers only, names should 
be sent without delay to Mr. John Leach, Wis- 
bech. The price of the volume will not exceed 
twenty shillings. 


XUM 





THE death is announced of Mr. de Saint- 
Albin, editor of the Paris paper Le Sport. 

TE Ministry of Public Instruction in Hun- 
gary has issued a volume containing the report 
on the progress of schools and universities 
during the years 1875 and 1876. Out of 
2,124,899 children in 1875 1,491,121, and 
of 2,129,597 in 1876 1,507,031 went to the 
primary schools. In these increasing figures 
the Jewish children are proportionally pre- 
eminent, viz. 68,155 in 1875 and 68,980 
in 1876. The languages of the primary schools 
are not less than nine respectively. There is a 
decrease in the German and Servian schools. 
The former had in 1875, 1,257 schools, with 
273,542 children, and in 1876, 1,230 schools 
with 271,313; the latter had in 1875 295 
schools with 33,743 children, and in 1876 278 
schools with 31,913 children. The number of 
teachers in those schools was, in 1875, 19,854, 
and in 1876, 20,125. The budget of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction amounted in 
1870 to 1,798,909 florins, and in 1876 to 
3,991,169 florins. This budget does not in- 
clude the expenses of the schools, which are 
paid by local authorities. The higher schools 
(Gymnasien and Realschulen), as well as the 
universities and academies, increase not less 
rapidly. 








SCIENCE 
Rock Blasting: a Practical Treatise on the 

Means employed in Blasting Rocks for In- 

dustrial Purposes. By G. G. André, F.G.S. 

(Spon.) 

Tus book, which bears both New York and 
London on itstitle-page, is a favourable example 
ofa class of works for which there is abundant 
room, and which are not so common with us 
as in the United States—clearly written 
accounts of some distinct branch of engineering 
brought down to the latest date, and neither 
so lengthy as to repel the “practical” man, 
nor so brief as to exclude necessary detail. 

Mr. André is known as the writer of 
voluminous treatises on ‘Coal-Mining’ and 
‘ Mining Machinery,’ and these almost ency- 
clopedic works necessarily contain much that 
is to be found in the smaller publication before 
us. The latter is, however, not a mere reprint. 
It is complete in itself, and appeals not to the 
miner only, but in an almost equal degree to the 
civil and military engineer. Indeed, the recent 
growth of rock-blasting into a truly scientific 
art is due to the efforts of more than one 
class of professional men. It is in the mine 
itself that, in consequence of the dangers 
entailed by careless or unskilful shot- 
firing, much that relates to the strength of 
charges and the use of safety-fuses has been 
elaborated. The needs of the artillery and 
torpedo services have, on the other hand, 
furthered progress in the same direction, 
more especially, perhaps, as regards the intro- 
duction of many of the beautiful adaptations 
of electricity to firing now in use. Meanwhile, 
the chief alterations which the last few years 
have brought about in the methods of blasting 
are, in a great measure, due to the enormous 
railway tunnels which, like that of the St. 
Gothard and the Hoosac, now perforate great 
mountain ranges, and for the drilling of which 
machine work was substituted for manual 
labour. 





The whole subject falls naturally under the 
three groups above shadowed forth, viz., the 
drill, the charge, and firing the shot. Of 
these the first is purely mechanical in interest, 
whilst the two last involve chemical and 
physical considerations of a high order. 

The machine-drills, which are only now 
beginning to supersede hand labour for boring 
shot-holes, are very numerous, and differ much 
in construction. Nevertheless, Mr. André, who 
is very full in the matter of hand-tools, and 
who entirely admits the great advantages of 
machine-borers, describes only one form. The 
machine selected for this honour is undoubtedly 
a good one; but in a work claiming, as this 
does, to treat the subjects “in detail under the 
new aspects due to the altered conditions” 
(see Preface), something more might fairly bede- 
manded, and anything that could be construed 
into a “ puff” should have been avoided. 

The firing-machines are treated differently, 
and good descriptions, with figures, are given 
of the several exploders in use in this country 
and abroad. 

On entering upon the subject of explosions 
and explosives, the author could scarcely avoid 
discussing some of its theoretical bearings ; but 
the readers likely to use Mr. André’s book 
might, we think, have been credited with a 
somewhat less meagre acquaintance with ele- 
mentary chemistry and physics than the little 
digression with which they are here provided 
presupposes. The practical remarks as to 
explosives are excellent, and many valuable 
facts are noted which it would be difficult to 
find elsewhere. The following cautions re- 
specting dynamite are worth remembering :— 

“Tf dynamite be much handled out of the cart- 
ridges, it causes violent headaches ; and the same 
effect is produced by being in a close room in 
which there is dynamite in the unfrozen state... . 
Dynamite possesses one quality which places it at 
a disadvantage with respect to other explosives, 
namely, that of freezing at a comparatively high 
temperature. At about 40° F, the nitro-glycerine 
solidifies, and the dynamite becomes chalky in 
appearance. In this state it is exploded with 
difficulty, and consequently it has to be thawed 
before being used. ‘This may be safely done with 
hot water ; performed in any other way the opera- 
tion is dangerous.” 

The last is a warning which, if not un- 
known, is constantly disregarded. Indeed, 
the recklessness with which this terrible com- 
pound is handled in mining districts must be 
witnessed to be believed, though possibly our 
readers will be quite content to let faith 
take the place of sight. Miners thaw it in 
frying-pans on the fire, managers carry it in 
innocent-looking carpet-bags among other pas- 
sengers on railway lines, and agents store it in 
their private dwellings—dynamite having, 
bulk for bulk, let it be remembered, more than 
four times the strength of gunpowder. 

Gun-cotton, though not so powerful an ex- 
plosive as dynamite, is in some respects pre- 
ferable to it, more especially since it has been 
ascertained that in the wet state, when it is 
insensible to blows and uninflammable, it can 
be detonated by means of a small quantity of 
the dry material. The practical effects of this 
useful property are now in process of being 
worked out in connexion with coal-mining. 

“ Tamping,” as the filling up of the shot-hole 
above the charge is called, is an operation of 
more importance with regard to gunpowder or 
gun-cotton than with the swifter nitro-glycerine 
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substances. ‘The subject is well discussed by 
Mr. André, and a very good method is de- 
scribed which we do not remember meeting 
with before. In enumerating the materials 
used for plugging the bores, however, the 
author, in pursuance of his method, already 
alluded to, of supplying very elementary infor- 
mation to his readers, has thought it necessary 
to give a definition of clay. “This substance,” 
he says, “is composed of exceedingly minute 
grains of siliceous matters, bound together by 
an aluminous and calcareous or ferruginous 
cement.” This will scarcely satisfy accurate 
lithologists. 

Blasting under water, whether in the sea or in 
the beds of rivers, forms the subject of the last 
and very interesting chapter in the book. The 
systems described are chiefly those devised for 
the blasting of the “Tower” and “ Corwyn” 
rocks in Boston Harbour, and for the removal 
of obstructions in Indian rivers by Lieut. 
Green, R.E., in 1874. 

The plates which illustrate the work are 
excellent, as are also the woodcuts, with the 
exception of fig. 28, which is meant to repre- 
sent a common squib fuse, but which conveys 
no adequate idea of that simple contrivance. 








Miscellaneous Papers connected with Physical 
Science. By Humphrey Lloyd, D.D., D.C.L. 
(Longmans & Oo.) 

Tuis volume is a reprint, chiefly from the T’rans- 

actions of the Royal Irish Academy, and contains 

papers on optics, magnetism, meteorology, and 

miscellaneous subjects, of various dates from 1834 

to 1865. There is no Preface, nor are there any 

notes or addenda to bring down the subjects to 
the present time. The interest of the volume is, 
therefore, historical rather than scientific, and the 
papers certainly show that the author has made 
valuable contributions at different times to various 
branches of science, besides presenting elegant 
and scholarly summaries of the results obtained 
by others, in the shape of reports or popular 
addresses. The paper of greatest interest is that 
in which the author's original experiments on 
conical refraction are described—experiments 
which form one of the most memorable instances 
of the verification of a scientific prediction—the 
predictor being Sir W. R. Hamilton. This paper, 
which has hitherto been accessible only in the 

Transactions in which it originally appeared, is 

deservedly placed first in the present volume, and 

its republication will be greeted with satisfaction 
by numerous students to whom it is familiar by 
name. Dr. Lloyd is well known as a pioneer in 
magnetic observation. It is not so well known 
that he was also a pioneer in meteorology; but 
the paper ‘On the Meteorology of Ireland,’ based 
on observations taken in 1851 at a number of 
stations all over the sister island on one prescribed 
plan, give him a just claim to this title. We could 
wish that some other scientific men would over- 
come the excessive modesty which keeps their 

pers buried in Transactions and Proceedings 
ameteee of provincial societies). It is well 
that the minds of students should be brought 
directly into contact with those of original in- 
veatigators ; and this end can be much more 
effectually attained by reading a book in quiet at 

one’s own fireside than by hasty reference in a 

public library. 


A Manuai of the Carbon Process of Permanent 


Photography. By Dr. Paul E. Liesegang. 
Translated by R. B. Marston. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 


Dr. LizsEcane’s German work, ‘Der Kohle- 
Druck,’ has been so favourably received by the 
German photographers that it has passed through 
six editions, The reasons for this have been the 
very careful study given by the author to all the 





details of manipulation, and the clear manner in 
which every step in those manipulatory details 
has been described. Mr. R. B. Marston has trans- 
lated the work with great care, so that any English- 
man desirous of working out the carbon process 
of photography may, with this book in his hand, 
do so with the certainty of being rewarded with 
success. That the German author should fail to 
give correctly the history of the various steps 
made in the photographic uses of the bichromate 
of potash, on which all the carbon processes are 
founded, is not surprising, but that an English 
photographer should forget to show that every stage 
of the processes, from that of Mungo Ponton pub- 
lished in 1838 to the announcement of the “chromo- 
type” process by Mr. Robert Hunt, at the meeting 
of the British Association at Cork in August, 1843, 
is due to English photographers, is not a little 
remarkable. There are other points in the brief 
history of photography which require revision. 
With these exceptions the manual is to be 
strongly recommended. 


Contributions to North American Ethnology. 
Vol. I. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office.) 

In carrying the work of the great American 
surveys into the regions of the Far West, the 
surveyors are necessarily brought into contact 
with many of the little-known tribes of North- 
American Indians. It is well that the Directors 
of these Surveys are alive to the value of the 
opportunities which are thus afforded to them for 
the collection of ethnological materials. Prof. 
Powell, who has charge of the Geographical and 
Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
has for the last ten years made a point of collect- 
ing Indian vocabularies; and the Smithsonian 
Institution has placed in his hands a great mass 
of linguistic matter, including several hundred 
manuscript vocabularies. It is Prof. Powell’s inten- 
tion to publish, from time to time, selections from 
this vast accumulation, and the first instalment 
of his ‘Contributions to North American Ethnology’ 
is now before us, in the shape of a quarto volume 
of more than 350 pages. This volume is devoted 
to two important papers; one of these is a descrip- 
tion of the tribes of the extreme north-western 
part of America, by Mr. W. H. Dall, the author 
of ‘ Alaska and its Resources’; while the other 
monograph, from the pen of the late Dr. George 
Gibbs, describes the tribes of Western Washing- 
ton and North-Western Oregon. The value of 
both papers is much enhanced by coloured maps, 
showing the geographical distribution of the tribes 
which are described in the text. If the succeed- 
ing volumes of the “Contributions” are as valu- 
able as that now published, Prof. Powell will be 
gratefully remembered by all anthropologists. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Ir seems there existed an Anthropological 
Society in Paris before the present one, which 
was established in 1859. The defunct society 
devoted itself mainly to phrenology, and is said to 
have dissolved itself about 1845, in compunction 
for having mistaken the skull of the anatomist 
Bichat for that of an executed criminal. 

An Anthropological Society has been established 
at Buenos Ayres by M. Moreno, who has made a 
gift of his collections to the State. 

M. Broca has published a series of remarkable 
observations on the shoulder-blade. Taking as 
the “scapular index” the greatest breadth 
divided by the greatest length, he gives the follow- 
ing averages :—French, 5 infants between 6 and 9 
years, 65°21 per cent. ; 7 subjects between 17 and 
19, 66°14 ; 9 adult women, 64°97 ; 14 adult men, 
6591. African negroes, 5 female, 67°38 ; 20 male, 
68:16. Anthropoids, 5 chimpanzees, 68°52; 1 
orang, 69°27; 10 gorillas, 70°38. Taking as the 
“ sub-spinal index” the greatest breadth divided 
by a line drawn downwards from the inner edge 
to the lowest point, he gives :—French, as before, 
81°75, 86°24, 86°96, 87°79. Negro, 90°75, 93°88. 
Anthropoid, 130°23, 97°46, 126°05. This adds 
another to the numerous particulars previously 





observed in which the negro occupies an inter. 
mediate position between the European and the 
anthropoids. The paper, with fall details of the 
measurements, is contained in the last published 
Bulletin of the Paris Anthropological Society, 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 

Lizvur. Kircuener has been appointed by the 
Foreign Office to superintend the survey of the 
Island of Cyprus. 

Egypt, Handbook for Travellers. Edited by K 
Baedeker. (Dulau & Co.)—There can be no 
doubt that the handbooks for travellers issued 
by M. Baedeker are the most useful guides 
that have appeared of late to help the Weary 
traveller in the East. The present volume, which 
comprises the Fayum and the Peninsula of Sinai, 
has been compiled by the best authorities, The 
services of Prof. Lepsius and Drs. Kiepert, 
Schweinfurth, Keil, and Spitta have been enlisted 
for the modern portion, while Pharaonic Egypt has 
been treated by Profs. Lepsius and Ebers. Under 
such auspices the work could not fail to be good 
and correct. Especial care has been taken to in. 
troduce every certain and well-known fact. The 
work not only gives to tourists the usual infor- 
mation where to go, what to eat, and how 
to keep well, and the customary notices of 
manners and customs, vocabularies for a passing 
remark, inquiry, or curt conversation with a 
custom-house officer, all the necessary instrue- 
tions for moving on from place to place, but 
also forms a compendium of Egyptian matters 
considered from all points of view. It isa 
readable work, and should be referred to by 
the searcher after general information about 
Egypt. A celebrated chef is said to have once 
drawn out of his pocket an ounce and a half 
phial, into which he asserted he had boiled down 
a whole calf, and M. Baedeker has really dis- 
tilled into a red handbook of rather more 
than five hundred pages the information com- 
prised in all the trustworthy writings on Egypt 
issued during the last half century. Armed 
with one of his guides difficulties disappear, 
and any one who has mastered its contents pos- 
sesses as much general knowledge of Egypt as is 
good for him, unless he aspires to devote a long 
life of attention to hieroglyphs or Arabic. There 
is, for example, an exceilent outline of the history 
of Egypt from the earliest period to the present 
ruler, and an accurate notice of the extent of 
Egypt at the present day, a compendious account 
of the hieroglyphs, of the religion or mythology of 
ancient Egypt, the architecture and the anti- 
quities as they occur, of the sites of the Pyramids, 
the Serapeum, and the principal tombs in. their 
neighbourhood, The little volume is amply illus. 
trated by woodcuts, plans, sites, and maps. The 
maps are mostly coloured, and are of great us 
and value, especially those of the ancient localities. 
M. Baedeker has of course had the advantage of 
having been preceded by Wilkinson’s ‘ Handbook 
for Travellers, published by Mr. Murray in 1867, 
which was in its day the principal authority o 
the subject, and which embraced the whole of 
Egypt. The progress of research and civilization, 
however, during the last ten years has rendereda 
new and improved guide to the country desirable, 
and the preparation of descriptions of the mont- 
ments by youngerand more advanced Egyptologists 
Unfortunately, the taste for archzeology was feeble 
formerly, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s guide was 
thought rather too learned by tourists, but the 
more general diffusion of Egyptian knowledge will 
render M. Baedeker’s book most acceptable, and 
if the guide to Upper Egypt now in hand is 
good, it too will be of real service to travellers. 

We have received from Mr. James Wyld a copy 
of M. Mas-Latrie’s map of Cyprus, supplemented 
by M. Gaudry’s geological and agricultural maps, 
and by plans of the principal harbours from the 
Admiralty chart. The map is distinctly engraved 
and carefully coloured, but, unfortunately, very 
little attention has been paid to the transcription 
of names. Th and t, ou and u, ch and kh, c and 
k, ch and sh, ph and f are indiscriminately used 
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to express the same sound, as in Thremithoussa, 
Trimitussa, Evrichu, Paleo Khori, Kuklia, Cuclia, 
Pachakoi, &c. Masheras should be changed into 
Makhaeras, Mesaria into Mesorea. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Fri. Quekett Microscopical, 7. 








Science Gossig, 


Mr. Atrrep R. Wat.ace, the eminent natur- 
alist, is a candidate for the new post of Warden of 
Epping Forest about to be created now that 
the forest has been secured to the public. Mr. Wal- 
lace’s appointment would be a guarantee that the 
forest would be restored as far as possible to its 
ancient natural condition, and that the preserva- 
tion of its Fauna and Flora would receive special 
and intelligent attention. 

Mzssrs. Kecan Pav announce the following 
scientific works for the coming season :—‘ The 
Geology of Ireland,” by Mr. G. H. Kinahan; 
‘Etna, @ History of the Mountain and its Erup- 
tions,’ by Mr. G. F. Rodwell ; a translation of Dr. 
Kerner’s ‘ Treatise on Flowers and their Unbidden 
Guests,’ with a Prefatory Letter by Mr. Darwin ; 
‘Mind in the Lower Animals in Health and 
Disease,’ by Mr. W. Lauder Lindsay; and a 
translation of Haeckel’s ‘ History of the Evolution 
of Man’; also, a volume by Dr. H. Charlton 
Bastian, on ‘The Brain as an Organ of Mind’; 
by Prof. Bain, on ‘ Education as a Science’; by 
Prof. Huxley, on ‘ The Crayfish’; and translations 
of Dr. Luys’s ‘The Brain and its Functions,’ and 
of Prof. Quatrefages’s ‘The Human Race’: these 
last four volumes being additions to the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” 


Tue Paris meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute will be held on September 16th, and the 
two following days. The local Hon. Secretary is 
Mr, H. Chapman, 11, Rue Louis-le-Grand, Paris. 
On Monday, the 16th, the first general meeting 
of members will take place in the large hall of the 
Société d’Encouragement pour Industrie Nationale, 
44, Rue de Rennes. The Institute will be received 
by M. Henri Tresca, President of the Société des 
Ingénieurs Civils, and by M. Dumas, President of 
theSociété d’Encouragement, Membres del’Institut. 
The annual dinner will be held at the Hotel 
Continental, on Tuesday evening. The President 
vill deliver an introductory address; Prof. 
Jordan, Paris, will read a paper, ‘On the Mineral 
Resources of France’; Prof. Richard Akerman, 
Stockholm, ‘On some Studies relative to the 
Present State of the Iron and Steel Manufacture, 
made at the Paris Exhibition’; M. Euverte, 
Terre Noire, ‘On Homogeneous Steel’; Mr. Daniel 
Adamson, ‘On the Mechanical and other Pro- 
perties of Iron and Mild Steel’; M. Marché, 
‘On Certain Aspects of the Steel Manufacture’; 
M. J. S. Périssé, ‘On the Ponsard Furnace for 
the Manufacture of Steel’; Messrs. Sydney G. 
Thomas and Percy C. Gilchrist, Blaenavon, ‘On 
the Elimination of Phosphorus from Pig Iron in 
the Bessemer Converter’; Mr. R. P. Rothwell, 
New York, ‘On the Low and Strong Water Gas 
Processes.’ The members have received invita- 
tions to visit the works of Creuzot, those of 
Terre Noire, and those of Hayange, Lorraine. 


TuE Geological Survey of France makes a brave 
show at the Paris Exhibition. First established on 
a small footing in 1868, interrupted by the war, 
and finally disorganized by the death of its veteran 
chief Elie de Beaumont in 1874, much in the way 
of finished results could scarcely have been 
expected yet. The following numbers will show, 
however, that this Survey, as remodelled in 1875 
under M. Jacquot and with the co-operation of 
many non-official geologists (quite a new phase in 
French Government enterprises), has started work 
with a will. Seventy sheets of the 1: 80,000 Staff 
map are exhibited geologically coloured : of these 
thirty-one are actually published and can be 
bought for trifling sums, the rest are nearly ready. 
Forty-six of the seventy sheets are the work of the 
Survey since its last reorganization. Besides these 


| maps there are some on a larger scale where more 
detailed work was to he shown. The districts 
covered by the exhibited sheets are the Tertiary 
basins of Paris and Aquitaine, the country about 
Orleans and Bourges, that about Nancy, part of 
the difficult Ardennes region, the Morvan and 
Gévaudan, the volcanic area of Auvergne, the 
Alps of Dauphiné and Savoy, the mountains of the 
Esterel, and part of the department of Maine. All 
this varied work has been executed by twenty-one 
Government engineers, assisted by eleven 
geologists not connected with the official Corps 
of Mines, the yearly cost to the nation being 
80,000 francs, The entire map will, it is under- 
stood, be completed in fifteen years from the 
present date. For some unexplained reason the 
Havre sheet, though ready, is not to be found on 
the Exhibition walls, 

A NEw weekly journal will shortly be published 
in Edinburgh, which will devote special attention 
to the best mode of purifying rivers, the ventila- 
tion of places of amusement, and sanitary matters 
generally. 

Tux Croydon Microscopical and Natural History 
Club will begin holding its meetings for the session 
on Wednesday, Sept. 18th. A “ Conversational 
Meeting” took place on Monday last. 

THE Vice-President of the Chemical Society of 
Paris, M. J. Fordos, is dead. He was well known 
for his investigations of the colouring matters 
derived from woody substances, and his examina- 
tion of sulphur and its derivatives. 

In July Prof. F. E. Nipher, of the Washington 
University, accompanied by six students, com- 
menced a magnetic survey of that state at St. 
Charles. The United States Coast Survey has 
supplied him with the necessary magnetic and 
surveying instruments. It is thought that this 
survey will occupy about three years, and some 
important determinations are expected from this 
inquiry. 

Tue Marquis of Northampton has presented his 
valuable collection of fossils, now at Castle Ashby, 
to the Northampton Museum ; and this collection 
is being classified and arranged by Mr. Robert 
Etheridge, F.R.S.,and Mr. R. Bullen Newton, jun., 
of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. 

Our astronomical readers will recollect that in 
December, 1866, that excellent observer, Dr. 
Julius Schmidt, Director of the Observatory at 
Athens, considered that he had discovered, by 
a comparison of earlier drawings with his own, 
that a crater named Linné, in the Mare Sereni- 
tatis of the Moon, had disappeared as a crater, 
leaving only a whitish spot in the place. The 
matter, of course, gave rise to a great deal of dis- 
cussion, and continued examination of the spot in 
question and the surrounding region. Yet, after 
more than eleven years have elapsed since the 
announcement, we must subscribe to the opinion 
of Mr. Neison, who, in his elaborate work on ‘ The 
Moon and the Condition and Configuration of its 
Surface,’ remarks, “It is impossible to come to 
any certain conclusion with regard to whether 
any change has occurred in Linné.” We have 
recently been confronted by an announcement 
of a different kind, that a new crater has 
appeared on the Moon, near Hyginus, on the 
margin of the Mare Vaporum, a plain close 
to the centre of the visible hemisphere of the 
Moon. This crater was first noticed in May last 
year (but not called public attention to, after 
consultation with Dr. Schmidt, until last April) 
by Dr. H. J. Klein, of Cologne, and is about three 
miles in diameter ; whether it is really a new forma- 
tion cannot at present be decided with certainty, 
but it will doubtless be further observed for some 
time. The different appearance of lunar objects 
under varying illuminations invests questions like 
these with peculiar difficulty. 

Dr. Batt, Astronomer-Royal for Ireland, has 
made at Dunsink during last winter a new series 
of observations for the determination of the annual 
parallax of 61 Cygni, the first star whose distance 
from the solar system was approximately measured 
by Bessel. The last result for parallax found by 








the latter was 0"°536; Struve found more recently 
0"511; Auwers, 0"°564; Peters, 0"°349. Dr. 
Ball’s determination, announced in The Observa- 
tory for the present month, gives 0"°465, with 
probable error +0’°050. The observations were 
made by comparing the principal star with one 
of two companion stars, not the same as that 
employed by his predecessor, Dr. Briinnow, in a 
series which he had commenced; and Dr. Ball 
proposes shortly to make another series, using the 
same comparison star as Dr. Briinnow, and so 
directly comparable with his. 

Tue planet Saturn is now visible all night, 
situated about midway between 8 Ceti and a 
Pegasi. The apparent breadth of the outer ring 
is not much more than two seconds of arc, 
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Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. Tllus- 
trated. By J. C. Cox.—Vol. HL The 
Hundreds of Appletree, and Repton and 
Gresley. (Chesterfield, Edmunds ; London, 
Bemrose.) 

Some time ago we examined fully the first 

and second volumes of Mr. Cox’s labour of 

love, the nearly exhaustive accounts of churches 
in the hundreds of Scarsdale, High Peak, and 

Wirksworth. He now sends us a third instal- 

ment of results of researches of the most com- 

prehensive and minute kind, concerning sixty- 
four churches or their adjuncts in two more 
hundreds of the county, which, for parochial 
antiquities, records, and buildings, is among the 
richest in the kingdom. Derbyshire is beyond 
doubt the richest of the Mercian counties in 
these respects, and it is the more worthy of 
such studies as our author's because it admir- 
ably typifies the midland of England as 
it existed during the period covered by 
this book, which is, broadly speaking, from 
the Conquest downwards. The work is as 
much a history of the parishes and lands 
in them, the owners, clergy, and tenures, 
as of the churches; the title is therefore 
not comprehensive enough for the con- 
tents. The genealogical matter is of great 
extent and value, and innumerable curious 
notes illustrating manners and customs 
occur. The two hundreds now in question 
differ in one important respect: there are no 
inventories of church goods temp. Edward the 
Sixth in Appletree, except for the chapelry 
of Snelston, whereas the inventories of Repton 
and Gresley hundred are complete. The 
diocesan registers of Derbyshire, great mines 
of archzxology, recording the names of rectors 
and vicars, begin with 1297, and continue to 
the present day, except for the times of 

Bishops Chandler and Smalbroke, 1717 to 

1750; but these blanks have been filled up 

from the Augmentation Office. How it came 

about that Bishop “Smallbrooke,” as Mr. Cox 
spells his name, left no registers of inductions 
it would be hard to say; possibly because 
the documents were stolen wholesale, or 
because he minded nobody’s business but his 
own. He was a very busy prelate, and it 
was commonly said, on account of a passage in 
his ‘Vindication of the Miracles,’ that he was— 
The Bishop who split the Devil, 
And made a Devil and a half, and half a Devil. 


Bishop Smalbroke was commonly called 
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“Split-Devil” in recognition of this feat. 
Although no inventory but that of Snelston 
exists in Appletree hundred, this one is not 
very interesting, but it is unusually perfect, 
which is more than could be said for the 
church, which, in 1823, was in such a deplor- 
able state that the ascent to the pulpit was 
by a small ladder! This was bad enough, 
but did not approach the state of things 
which we witnessed in certain Welsh 
churches in Anglesea, and described in 
the Atheneum a dozen years ago as exist- 
ing within cannon shot of the Bishop of 
Bangor’s cathedral. 

in the hundreds now in question the 
architectural characteristics are similar to those 
which we noticed in the divisions de- 
scribed in the former volumes of Mr. Cox’s 
work. The churches are large, with ample 
and numerous lights, and large east windows, 
reaching nearly to the roof. Wide naves 
and narrow aisles, large and open nave 
arcades, and lofty roofs of low pitch, indicate 
the needs of the Perpendicular period of archi- 
tecture, which was essentially a preaching period, 
demanding churches which would contain large 
audiences within sight and hearing of the 
parson, There are likewise Perpendicular but- 
tresses, strings, battlements, square and solid 
low towers,—of this type Norbury Church is 
a capital example. These solid towers are 
sometimes, as at Breadsall, surmounted by very 
lofty and graceful spires, that lend a charm 
to many a wide, well-wooded dale. There 
are, too, numerous examples of even more 
beautiful styles than the Perpendicular. At 
Melbourn is a noble Norman nave, one 
of the best in England, and well known to 
archeologists. Lancet work of a peculiarly 
lovely order is common, and there are admir- 
able examples of Transition work, as at Dove- 
bridge. 

From the numerous antiquarian notes 
a few may be selected at random. In 
Belper Chapel is a great rarity, an old stone 
altar in its original position, fixed in the 
wall of the chancel immediately below the 
east window, but now usually concealed 
by the oaken frame of the present table; 
one of the five consecrated crosses is still to 
‘be seen on this stone. Mr. Cox quotes from 
the ‘Glossary’ the only instances of altar 
slabs attached to the walls and supported on 
brackets, those at Warrington and Shottleswell, 
in Warwickshire, and at Broughton Castle, Ox- 
fordshire. We may add another, which seems 
to have escaped the notice of antiquaries. At 
Llandegfan, near Beaumaris, is a similar slab, 
resting on brackets below the east window. 
Kedleston is a great centre of archeology ; 
Lord Scarsdale, head of the Curzons, is the 
heir male and lineal representative of a family 
in whose hands the manor of Kedleston has 
remained for more than seven centuries and a 
half ; the first of the Curzon deeds is dated 
1198-9, and refers to a church at Kedleston ; 
the advowson of this parish has been in the 
family from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century till now, when Lord Scarsdale 
himself is rector, as William Curzon was in 
1318. The church itself, a most picturesque 
structure, is one of the smallest cruciform 
churches possessing a central tower: its ex- 
treme length is given as sixty-five feet; the 
longer transept is sixteen feet two inches 
long. There is a fragment of the Norman 





church, doubtless that built by the first Curzon, 
who held the manor in 1100-1135. No 
church is mentioned at Kedleston in Dooms- 
day Book. ‘The present structure abounds in 
interesting memorials of the Curzons, including 
one of very exceptional interest, which com- 
prises two heads sunk in quatrefoils, about a 
foot below the level of the pavement. Judging 
from the coif de mailles, the camail of the 
male head, and the wimple of the lady, the date 
of this valuable relic is about 1275. On this 
point the present writer, from personal exami- 
nation of the monument, in Lord Scarsdale’s 
company, not long since, agrees with Mr. Cox, 
and differs from Mr. Bloxam and the late Mr. 
C. Boutell, who preferred to give c. 1300 as the 
date. The monument has been more than 
once described : see Lysons’s ‘ Derbyshire’ and 
Bateman’s ‘ Derbyshire Antiquities.’ There is 
a fine alabaster effigy, probably of Sir John 
Curzon, who died 1406, with the collar of 
SS. and a peculiar arrangement of the armour 
of the right arm. The church contains many 
other family monuments and a silver chalice 
dated by mark of 1601. 

In Norbury Church is the fine tomb, with 
effigies, of Sir Ralph Fitzherbert and his wife 
Elizabeth, born Marshall, of Upton, Leices- 
tershire. Under the right foot of the knight 
is a statuette of a monk praying, as in the 
monument in St. Paul’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, of Sir Giles Daubeny, who died in 1507, 
where there is a mourner under each foot. 
Such examples are rare. In the same church 
is what Mr. Cox believes to be an hitherto 
unnoticed example of a palimpsest brass, being 
the epitaph and other parts of the memorial 
of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, the famous lawyer, 
who died in 1538. The metal had been 
previously used for the tomb of some now 
nameless prior. This church is famous for its 
wealth of stained glass, the remnant of much 
more, which has been sadly treated. The 
manor of the Preceptory of Yeavely was in 
the hands of the Shirleys from early in the 
fifteenth century till the present century. 
Under Repton Church chancel is a most 
curious crypt of round arches standing on 
spirally wreathed Romanesque pillars, and 
probably not later than 900-950. The church 
rejoices in the rare invocation of the Mercian 
royal Saint Wystan, as does its chapel-of-ease 
at Bretby. Repton, it will be remembered, 
was the metropolis of Mercia till the consecra- 
tion of St. Chad, 664, when the metropolitan 
chair was shifted to Lichfield. Miracles 
were said to have been wrought at the 
tomb of the saint in the priory church, before 
his relics were removed to Evesham on the 
approach of the Danes. The breaking up 
of this ancient religious house, in which Mr. 
Cox sees nothing but evil and wrong-doing, is 
related at length, and comprises many interest- 
ing facts and curious instances, too long and 
numerous to be quoted here. Not a few lament- 
able instances of the “restoration” of ancient 
churches in the two hundreds are described ; 
a large proportion of the three score and more 
have not escaped the architect. There are not 
a few notices of modern loss of another kind ; 
for instance, at Challaston the registers were, 
in the Parliamentary Return of 1833, stated 
to begin with the year 1570. ‘‘The oldest 
register book now extant begins with the 
date 1732”! Since the medieval times 
“upwards of a score of churches and chapels 





ne 


have disappeared” in the hundreds of Apple. 
tree, and Repton and Gresley. 








Tue Vanity Fair Album (Vanity Fair Office) 
Vol. X., shows a revival of spirit and cleverness 
in its genial and ungenial satires. “Ape” claims, 
considerable share in this volume, and the portrait 
of Lord Beaconsfield—a little too thin and too 
much furrowed face is given — will maintain 
his reputation with the world. Equally, if not 
more, successful are the likenesses of Sir John 
Holker, a capitally drawn head, the Earl of Faver. 
sham, one of the best and most kindly of the whole 
series, Lord Lyons, a solid Englishman, Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes, with a large dash of caricature mixed 
with its wealth of character ; Col. Owen Williams 
is one of the subtler sketches of “ Ape’s” making. 
The head of Baker Pasha is first rate, devoid 9 
caricature. In fact in “ Ape’s” work this element 
of pictorial satire is rarely seen except in the figures; 
a finer vein of humour prevails now in the delinea. 
tion of the features ; but there are exceptions to 
this remark, as in the well-drawn visage of Col, 
the Hon. F. A. Wellesley. “Spy,” the younger 
coadjutor of “ Ape,” is improving both in tech- 
nical matters and in humour. His Mr. G, Lane- 
Fox is very good in both these respects; the 
head is painted with a skill which seems to be here- 
ditary in the artist’s hands. Very good too is Sir 
Charles H. Doyle, and not without merit as a piece of 
colouring. The portrait of Mr. Whistler is scarcely 
a caricature, quaint and bizarre as it is; the head is 
admirable ; while the hands are excellent instances 
of observation. A designer whose signature is “T” 
has contributed several noteworthy sketches, of 
which the best is the portrait of the present Pope, 
which has the verisimilitude of a photograph. 

Sketches for Cottages and other Buildings 
designed to be Constructed on the Patent Cement 
Slab System of W. H. Lascelles, from Sketches 
aud Notes by R. Norman Shaw, has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Lascelles, Bunhill Row. Of the 
“ patent cement slab system” as represented here 
we have no knowledge or experience. The archi- 
tect’s share in this book alone concerns us, and 
includes, of course, what may be called the econo- 
mics of fitness in the several designs. It is our busi- 
ness to say that the “ but and ben,” or workman's 
cottage, No. 1, is a seemly and convenient build- 
ing, defective only in showing the “larder” next 
to the box-bed. No. 2, a double cottage, is better; 
while No. 3, under a pyramidical roof, the dormers 
appearing through it, is a capital cottage. No. 4, 
a workman’s cottage, the rooms grouped round the 
chimney, is very simple and good; there isa 
capital old and loftier example of a similar nature 
on the river bank at Mortlake. For these subjects 
and small “villa residences,” rows of cottages, a 
bungalow, mission church, boat-house, village 
shops, and a cottage hospital, Mr. Norman Shaw 
has supplied designs of a type adapted from the 
very homely, graceful, and dignified manner which 
prevails in Sussex, showing high-pitched roofs of 
tiles, compact and distinct chimney stacks, bay 
windows, the upper parts of the walls coated with 
tiles, and neat porches, Half-timbering prevails 
in many examples, designed, doubtless, to receive 
the “ patent cement slabs.” 

Mk. E, Sranrorp has published and sent to us 
two folios of the greatest interest for Londoners, 
topographers, and antiquaries. They contain fac- 
simile reproductions of two well-known and very 
rare maps of London, being, first, Richard New- 
court’s ‘ Exact Delineation of the Cities of London 
and Westminster,’ “ William Faithorne sculpsit,’ 
now issued in twelve sheets, a very curious picture 
of the metropolis, “‘and the suburbs thereof,” late 
in the seventeenth century ; it was first published 
in 1658. There are now but two copies known of the 
original ; it shows, among other noteworthy matters, 
the so-called “Solomon’s Porch” of Westminster 
Abbey, with statues in niches of the buttresses, a 
very unsatisfactory outline, but satisfactory in 
giving the general arrangement. There is no tower 
at the crossing of the church ; the famous row of 
windmills close to Bunhill Fields are neatly given; 
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five poplars grow on Clerkenwell Green, show- 
+. that the local authorities can quote a pre- 
cedent in favour of their attempts to promote 
yerdure. Old St. Paul’s appears with the vile 
false classic work in front of the transept and 
nave: the huge tower was spireless at this date. 
Covent Garden contains the row of posts which 
inclosed the open space, and it is observable that 
this spree, and not the buildings about it, is rightly 
called “ Piatze,” the name which was and is now 
iyen to the arcade; the pillar with the sundial 
isnot there. Exeter House, the New Exchange, 
and Bedford House are in the Strand with their 
ens ; further along is the Gothic church of St. 
(lement’s Danes ; the standing gibbet is on Tower 
Hill, the campanile in Palace Yard. There is a 
straight canal in St. James’s Park, the gateways 
oross the narrow street before Whitehall. The 
yast mansion known as Tart Hall and its gardens 
appear near where Buckingham Gate now is. The 
second map is of later date, and is described by 
its title, ““ An Exact Survey of London and West- 
minster, y° Borough of Southwark and the Country 
near ten Miles round. Begun in 1741 and ended 
in 1745. By John Roque, Land Surveyor, and 
Eograu’d by Richard Parr. On Sixteen Sheets.” 
This is a much more elaborate publication than 
Newcourt’s, and it is instructive to compare the 
two in order to discover the encroachments which 
London had made on the country in a hundred and 
ten years. This encroachment was considerable ; 
villages once detached were swallowed up in the 
advance of building, and not a few internal spaces, 
once vacant, were covered. This encroachment 
was much less than that which has taken place 
within the last quarter of a century. Whereas New- 
courtshowed only “ Barkeshire House” in Piccadilly, 
Roque gives the extremity of the mass of houses 
onthe west at Bryanston Square ; the houses on the 
north side of “ Great Berkeley Street ” look back- 
wards on open fields ; we are shown “ where sol- 
diers are shot,” at the north-east angle of Hyde 
Park, close to Tyburn turnpike ; almost adjoining 
the last place is a building, probably the permanent 
gallery constructed for the use of spectators of ex- 
ecutions and represented in the penultimate design 
of Hogarth’s ‘Industry and Idleness,’ but “ Dr. 
Story’s Cap ” itself, 7.¢., the gallows, is not shown. 
This omission could not be due to squeamish deli- 
cacy on Roque’s part, because he has not failed 
to show the two loaded gibbets which stood so 
long at the eastern angle of Shepherd’s Bush 
Green, and on Kennington Common. Chiswick 
Ait, the lowest island in the river, is more than 
double its present size. “The Tabernacle,” Tot- 
tenham Court Road, stands in the open field; Bed- 
ford House and its gardens are on the north 
side of Bloomsbury Square ; there is open country 
on the north side of the house ; Bloomsbury Square 
is laid out as it was when John Law of Lauriston 
killed his man in a duel there; the parish pound 
stood opposite Percy Street, on the east. Museum 
Street was called Queen Street. 

We have from the Field Office Sporting Sketches 
with Pen and Pencil, by F. Francis and A. W. 
Cooper. The former contributes a jaunty, very 
lively, and apt selection of notes and anecdotes, such 
as readers for whom it is written will not fail to 
appreciate, although they are a little too full 
of slang. The smaller woodcuts, vignettes of 
fish and fowl, by Mr. Cooper, are much better 
than the larger cuts of sporting scenes proper 
by the same draughtsman. 

Illustrations of Old Warwickshire Houses. By 
W. Niven, Architect. (Chiswick Press.) — 
We reviewed at some length Mr. Niven’s 
‘Old Worcestershire Houses’ in 1873, and 
now welcome a second work of a similar 
character from his hands, describing and illus- 
trating a number of buildings which are cer- 
tainly not inferior to those in the adjoining 
county. The etchings are equal to their fore- 
tunners ; probably they are a little more precise 
and crisp of touch; at all events they lose nothing 
by comparison. The views and accompanying 
notes before us are architectural rather than his- 
torical, but they are by no means devoid of bio- 
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graphical and topographical interest, despite the 
author’s modest disclaimer. The plates are thirty- 
one in number, and every subject is of interest 
on one account or another. Among them is Aston 
Hall, a fine front, rather lean in its details, but 
dignified in the massing of larger parts, and 
boasting of a handsome chimney-piece of Jaco- 
bean style. The place was the seat of the 
loyal Holts; it is now a museum, some of the 
park being let in ‘‘ building lots,” the rest being 
a recreation ground. Castle Bromwich Hall is in 
a better style than Aston Hall, very simple and 
fine, injured by the introduction of a balustrade 
on the middle of the front. A capital instance of a 
small manor house of the middle of the seventeenth 
century is represented by Grimshaw Hall, with a 
very picturesque garden front of quaint designing, 
which must tell effectively in respect to light and 
shade, not shown in Mr. Niven’s drawing. It 
has a remarkable advanced porch, with double 
or cross gables, and bay windows in the upper 
story. The Moated House at Baddesley Clinton, 
formerly occupied by the Ferrers family, is one of 
the very few instances of the kind which have 
suffered little from meddling and less from time ; 
it might almost be compared, at a distance, with 
Ightham Mote ; it was built about 1460, of grey 
stone, and, as reflected in the still, bright moat, 
is charmingly sober and serene. Ubplike Ight- 
ham Mote, parts of the house at Baddesley 
Clinton have been destroyed; what remains—a 
gate-tower and its wings, with their elegant 
chimney stacks — is very effective. There is 
within a richly carved white freestone chimney- 
piece of much later date than the house it- 
self. Of Tamworth Castle, Plate XIV., the 
remains are varied in dates and style, and no 
part presents incomparable features ; still it is 
an interesting collection of relics. Combe Abbey 
has historic memories connecting it with the 
Cravens and Harringtons, but in its present state 
its architecture is conglomerate; in it an Eliza- 
bethan house has been grafted on Norman and 
Perpendicular buildings, to say nothing of work 
of 1864 by Mr. E. Nesfield. At Bilton Hall, near 
Rugby, Addison lived during the latter part of his 
life, and its aspect is precisely that which one 
would expect him to fall in love with. Built in 
1623, it has an advanced porch with chambers 
over it, crowned by a gable, an irregular line of 
low chambers on one hand and a more lofty mass 
on the other; the picturesqueness of the whole is 
enhanced by a cross-gabled element, lofty chimneys, 
which are not very good in themselves, abund- 
ance of creepers, square-headed windows, and a 
sunny garden. Kenilworth Castle and Cvsar’s 
Tower are represented here in very dignified draw- 
ings ; and so are the charming facade of the Priory 
at Warwick and the well-known St. John’s 
Hospital in the same city. The grand gate-tower 
house at Caughton Court, a noble example of 
fenestration as practised about 1490 or rather later, 
occurs here in the best representation we have seen. 
It has always belonged to the Throckmorton family. 
It is one of the most acceptable types of its order 
in England, and peculiarly English. The porch of 
Charlecote, Plate XXVI., is known to most of us. 
At Lower Ellington Manor House, a seat of the 
Shirleys, is a very characteristic garden pavilion 
of peculiarly noble Italian renaissance work, 
brought from Colesbill. Compton Winyate, famous 
in books of picturesque houses, is well represented 
here as to the interior of the courtyard and the 
hall, with its noble solar. We hope Mr. Niven 
may receive more than sufficient encouragement 
to induce him to extend his studies to Gloucester- 
shire and Oxfordshire, both of which counties 
contain first-rate subjects for his delicate and 
careful etching needle. 

Causeries sur VArt et la Curtosité. Par E. 
Bonnaffé, Illustrated. (Paris, A. Quantin.)—This 
book consists of a series of bright essays, or rather 
enlarged comments on various matters connected 
chiefly with the “ Renaissance ” of Art in France, 
the use and dispersion of works of art, and the 
influence of foreigners on French art. One of 
the best chapters, that named “Commerce de la 





Curiosité,” is a compact series of illustrations, not 
anecdotes, of sales of - oy dart and books. 
As usual in French books of the class here 
represented, there is more straining for effect than 
suits English tastes. An occasional smart saying 
is not a proof of wit or thought. M. Bonnaffé’s 
acquaintance with his subject is undeniable, 

’Esthétique. Par E. Véron. (Paris, Reinwald 
et Cie.)—M. Véron has taken the widest possible 
view of his subject, including therein the 
zsthetics of Art in all its manifestations, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and modes of poetic 
expression, such as rhythm, which includes lan- 
guage, music, and dancing, and the sensuous 
media which are employed in conveying esthetic 
impressions to our intelligences. He endeavours to 
answer the comprehensive question, “ Qu’est-ce 
que Vesthétique?” and concludes a chapter on this 
matter by telling us that cesthetics is the science 
which has for its object the study of the manifesta- 
tions of artistic intelligence (génte). One of the best 
chapters is that dedicated to “Le Style,” which is a 
capital analysis of the subject. The classification of 
the arts in two groups—arts de la vue, architecture, 
sculpture, painting ; and arts de l’owve, dancing, 
music, poetry, or rather, as we understand the term, 
the mode of poetic expression—is French in its com- 
pactness, but not quite French in its indetermin- 
ateness. M, Véron devotes a chapter to each of 
these classes of artistic manifestations, and illus- 
trates his arguments with numerous modern, 
especially French, instances of artistic production, 
thus becoming critical in the higher sense of the 
term. In the section on painting is a sub-section 
on Clair-obscur, or chiaroscuro, a very difficult 
matter to deal with, but treated here with great 
skill, neatness of expression, clearness, and just 
feeling for what is required in a popular text. 
Popular though it is, no power of ours could 
compress this text into the space at our disposal. 
We must content ourselves therefore with commend- 
ing the book to those who wish for an ably digested 
and animated treatise on zsthetics, by an author 
who brings to the execution of his task very con- 
siderable acumen and much learning, large know- 
ledge of the formative arts, and the powers of a 
critic trained in the practice of art. 








INSCRIBED MOSAIC FOUND ON THE MOUNT 
OF OLIVES. 

I earn from the Frére Liévin that a mosaic 
of considerable interest has just been found on 
the Mount of Olives. It was found between the 
tomb of the Prophets and the traditional spot 
where our Lord wept over Jerusalem. As soon as 
it was discovered, one of those lamentable squab- 
bles, which always occur in Jerusalem over the 
least important monument, caused it to be covered 
up again. Frére Liévin, however, succeeded in 
getting it partly cleared and in copying the follow- 
ing fragment of an inscription, traced on cubes of 
ov colour (dark blue) arranged in two circular 
ines :— 


PATOYYIOATAKOATANACTACewCYILEPE 
YXHCKANATIAYCEOCKAAICT 


We cannot make very much out of a copy made 
in haste, under unfavourable circumstances, and 
which only gives us a very small part of the 
original inscription. Enough, however, may be 
made out to make us wish that the whole were 
completely and carefully copied. I read:— 

‘O Scival... padtov vids duaxlovos] “Ay[ias] 

*Avacracews trép €... 
[Y]uxis Kat] avaravceo{sic)s kadio[rns]. 
1.e. 
‘Such a one... son of .. ratos, deacon of the 
Holy Resurrection .. . 

(for the safety ?) of his soul and perfect (?) rest.” 
The restoration of this religious formula, of which 
there are many examples in the Christian epigraphy 
ot Palestine, may be obtained in many ways. The 
use of the word dva7avors seems to imply a funeral 
character. The beautiful mosaic found close by 
this, and copied exactly during my mission of 1874, 
is accompanied by an Armenian inscription, un- 
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doubtedly of that kind. The interest, however, 
which attaches to this inscription comes from the 
mention of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, of 
which the subject of the legend appears to have 
been a deacon, under the name of the “Ayia ’Avdo- 
tacts, the Holy Resurrection, the primitive name 
of the church. The idea of the Resurrection pre- 
ceded that of the Sepulture, which has become 
exclusively attached to the Church among the 
Western Christians. The basilica constructed by 
Constantine, and rebuilt by Modestus after its 
destruction by the Persians, was called “Aya 
’Avacracis. Representations of the Church are 
seen on ancient Byzantine coins, accompanied by 
the word ’Avacracis. The only name known to 
Arab Christians, and known ab antiquo,is Keniset- 
el-qidmé, a literal translation of the Greek. This 
has been turned by the Mussulmans into the abusive 
and insulting name of Keniset-el-qomimé—Church 
of Ordure. We may compare the” Ayia ’Avdora- 
ois with the “Ay:a Cusv [Holy Sion], found on 
several Greek epitaphs, graven over the portals of 
tombs in the Valley of Hinnom. This Holy Sion 
clearly points to some great religious establishment 
of veneration to which the deceased belonged. Of 
this there can be no longer any doubt, The “ Holy 
Sion,” probably the church of the Apostles, was on 
the same footing as the “‘ Holy Resurrection.” 

Another name may also be compared, the "Ayva 
Codia. Jerusalem seems to have had its St. Sophia, 
the Basilica Sanctz Sophie, of which Antonius 
Martyrus speaks (§ xxiii.)*: it was supposed to be 
on the site of the Pretorium. Perhaps it is this 
“Aya Codia which is mentioned in the very 
mutilated inscription which is still to be read in a 
house at Jerusalem, near the Haram. . 

Pee es ae 
ATJIOYIwANNOY .. 
CIOPIACTON ... 
IjwANNOY... 
Cu. Clermont GANNEAU. 








Fine-Art Gossip, 

Mr. Rossetti has lately completed a new and 
important picture, rendering his reading of a 
sonnet of Boceaccio’s, and describing Fiammetta, 
a lady in a red or flame-coloured dress, standing 
before us, holding a scarlet bird on her finger 
above her head ; the face is a masterpiece of in- 
spiration in regard to its expression and super- 
sensuous beauty. We hope shortly to be able to 
describe this picture at length. 


Since it must soon be determined into whose 
hands shall fall the care of some twenty of our 
abbeys and cathedrals recently in charge of Sir 
G. G. Scott, it becomes a matter of public concern 
that « decision should be arrived at about the archi- 
tectural custody of Westminster Abbey, and that 
that building should be placed under the care of a 
man of eminence and experience. To any one of 
the abler among our architects such a post would 
be a post of honour. The appointment should be 
given to one who would employ practical knowledge 
in securing the stability and safety of the fabric 
rather than in the exercise of that antiquarian 
“enterprise ” from which so many of our ancient 
buildings have so long and severely suffered. Our 
churches need the care of men of strong common 
sense and no “enterprise,” who will act as con- 
servators in the strictest sense of the term. Of 
our ancient buildings the Abbey is the most 
precious in every respect, because of its history 
and associations, and also because it has suffered 
least from architectural meddling. The spirit 
which is seen to dictate the selection of the new 
architect at Westminster will influence very many 
cases. 


Tue Fifth Annual Exhibition at Brighton of 
Modern Pictures in Oil opened on Thursday. The 
private view took place on Wednesday. 

Tue Arts Association of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
inaugurated their first exhibition of pictures yes- 





* Et oravimus in Preetorio ubi auditus est Dominus, et modo 
est basilica Sanctze Sophie. 





terday (Friday) evening. Sir W. Armstrong is 
President of the Committee of the Association. 


THE autumn exhibition of pictures in Liverpool 
has been opened under the auspices of the corpo- 
ration of the town. A much greater number of 
pictures has been sent in by exhibitors than in 
1877. 

AccorpineG to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung 
the Greek authorities have given Dr. Schliemann 
leave to dig in Ithaca. 


THE monument to Lord Falkland on the field 
of Newbury, the execution of which has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Freeman, will be unveiled on 
the 9th instant. 


Bow Cuurcn is to be repaired and cleaned ; the 
east end is to be “rearranged,” whatever that may 
mean. This measure will, it seems, involve the 
erection of “ proper stalls” for the clergy and the 
choir, the removal of the present seats, substitu- 
tion of benches, and a uew reredos. The cost is 
to be 5,0001. 


Av interesting exhibition of pictures has lately 
been opened at the Tuileries, Pavillon de Flore ; 
they have been contributed by distinguished 
French amateurs with a view of raising funds to 
start a new Museum of Decorative Art, to consist 
of furniture, textile fabrics, pottery, &c. It is 
proposed that the exhibition be renewed every six 
weeks till the installation of the museum; the 
present show will remain open till the end of 
October. Among the pictures is a convivial scene 
by Frans Hals, with several marvellously vivacious 
portraits by the same master; there are also some 
admirable portraits by Van Dyck, Pourbus, Jor- 
daens, and by more modern masters, as Gérard, 
David, Greuze. There are charming landscapes 
by Ruysdael, Hobbema, Van der Neer, and some 
of the refined and delicate marine pieces of Van 
Goyen. Modern landscape is represented by some 
powerful works by T. Rousseau, Decamps, Diaz, 
Troyon, and others. Noteworthy are Delacroix’s 
‘Combat of Arabs,’ and a curious interior, 
representing an apartment with a gorgeous 
Roman couch, covered with purple drapery. In 
all there are about four hundred works, contained 
in four rooms. The scheme of the museum is at 
present only in embryo ; it is to be hoped that the 
contents of the rooms in the Louvre containing 
medieval and renaissance objects may be incor- 
porated with it, and it would even be desirable 
that it should include those in the Hétel Cluny. 
The raison d’étre of a museum is the facility and 
opportunity it offers to students ; this is certainly 
not attained if the objects of the same class are 
scattered in various parts of a city. 

In the last number of the magazine Drevnata 
t Novaia Rossia (Old and New Russia) we read 
of some interesting antiquarian discoveries at 
Chernigov. Excavations have shown the ruins 
of an old church, with frescoes and mosaics, and 
also many skeletons with remains of clothing. In- 
vestigations are being actively carried on. 

WE shall shortly resume publication of the 
series of papers on “The Private Collections of 
England,” and describe pictures in the Duke of 
Leeds’s Yorkshire seat, Hornby Castle, Bedale. 








MUSIO 
On Purity in Musical Art. By Anton 
Friedrich Justus Thibaut. Translated from 
the German by W. H. Gladstone, M.P. 
(Murray.) 
Du Beau dans la Musique. 
Hanslick. 


Par Edouard 
(Paris, Brandus et C'*) 


Musical Sketches Abroad and at Home. By 
Prof. Ella, (Reeves. ) 
Musical Anecdotes. By F. Crowest. 2 vols. 


(Bentley & Son.) 


THoucn Thibaut’s name is suggestive of a 
French origin, he was a Hanoverian by birth ; 


‘he studied in the universities of Gottingen, 





Konigsberg, and Kiel, and acquired fame ag 
a Jurisconsult and Professor of Law at the 
University of Heidelberg. He was g 

pointed in 1805, at the reorganization of 
the university, and died in harness, Great 
as were his legal attainments, his celebrity 
as a theorist in music is equally great 
owing to the circulation obtained by his 
work, ‘Ueber Reinheit der Tonkunst,’ published 
first in 1825, and augmented by additional 
chapters in the following year. He collected 
a valuable musical library, the catalogue of 
which was printed in 1845, It is strange that 
his enlightened and just views of Art should 
have been so long overlooked in this country. 
Better late than never; and, thanks to Mr, 
W. H. Gladstone, thisvery able dissertation on 
Purity in Art, characterized as a “fine book on 
music” by Schumann, who added the recom- 
mendation to students to “ read it often as you 
grow older,” is now accessible in an excellent 
translation.. Mr. Gladstone dedicates it to 
the “ Bach Choir, and in particular to its con. 
ductor, Otto Goldschmidt.” But it does not 
follow that Bach was Thibaut’s paramount 
idol; on the contrary, as a portrait of Pales. 
trina was prefixed to the original essay, it is 
evident that the German Professor and Doctor 
of Laws had the highest admiration for the 
pure scholastic writing of the Italian com- 
poser, who, interweaving voices in melodic 
parts, combined them in such harmonious 
strains. Mr. Gladstone’s Preface refers to the 
existing popularity of the book in Germany ; 
the fifth edition is now in circulation, having 
been preceded by the fourth one of Dr. Bahr, in 
1840. The tone of the author may be judged 
by the concluding lines on choral societies :— 


“And thus to me, engaged as I am in the 
assiduous discharge of laborious professional duties, 
fine music, nourishing a bright flame in the soul, 
has become as precious asthe noonday sun. Often 
have I repeated from my very soul with Luther, 
and will here repeat once more, ‘ Music is a fair 
and glorious gift from God. I would not for the 
world renounce my humble share of music,’” 


Mr. W. H. Gladstone has been so modest 
and unobtrusive in the mention of his 
name, that this translation of Thibaut’s book 
has been erroneously ascribed to the organist 
of Norwich Cathedral, a professor who has 
written ably on church music. The Preface is a 
plea urging that more attention should be paid 
to the old masters, and refers to the activity 
recently exhibited in Germany in the repub- 
lication of ancient ecclesiastical music—an 
activity, by the way, which is being also dis 
played in Italy, Spain, and France. Mr. Glad- 
stone expresses views as to the cultivation of 
the great works of all times and all nations 
similar to those which have been urged in the 
Atheneum, and he looks forward hopefully 
to the labours of the Bach Society to 
revive and encourage “the practice of choral 
music, for its own sake, in its best and noblest 
forms.” 

Thibaut, acting on the Lutheran prin 
ciple-—which may be commended to the 
attention of the deans and chapters of our 
cathedrals and of clergymen in general in 
making their musical arrangements for the 
services,—divides his work into ten sections, 
beginning with the chorale, and dealing next 
with church music other than the chorale. 
He then treats of popular melodies and 
of the use of instruments, dwelling speci- 
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ally on tke instruction to be derived from 
models, from the careful study of 
t masters’ works, and from liberal judg- 
ment. His comments on the folly of the 
(jermans in depreciating Italian music should 
be studied by the disciples of Herr Wagner. 
Thibaut’s protest againt a plethora of notes in 
place of completeness and perspicuity, although 
made half a century since, is applicable to the 
resent period. ‘ Purity in Musical Art’ ought 
to be in the libraries of all educational estab- 
lishments. 

Herr Hanslick is one of the professors at 
the University of Vienna, and is accepted 
generally in Germany and Austria as one of 
the most erudite and acute of musical 
critics. Against the Wagnerian system of 
the lyric drama he wages war to the knife. 
His brochure is entitled an ‘Essay on 
Reform of Musical A®sthetics.’ The French 
version of the work is by M. Charles 
Bannelier. It has the advantage over the 
original German that in the translation the 
meaning is rendered clearer, for Herr Hans- 
lick is apt to indulge in the wordy re- 
dundancy characteristic of modern German 
writers. There have been several editions since 
the volume was first published, and an English 
version would be of service not only to students 
but also to professors. The author's opinions 
have met with flattering recognition from Helm- 
holtz, Vischer, Strauss, and others. His oppo- 
nents declare that Hanslick’s antipathy to 
sentiment in music is due to his ex- 
clusive enthusiasm for science. The author, 
however, denies this, and contends that it 
is owing to the abuse and not the use of 
sentiment that sweet sounds suffer in their 
development. Metaphysically and mathema- 
tically, Hanslick is not the less an enemy 
to the axiom that music ought to be con- 
fined to the expression of sentiments. He 
argues that the beauty of a musical work is 
specifically the music, that is to say, that it is 
absorbed in the relation of sounds, without 
reference to a sphere of foreign ideas which 
are extra-musical, and cites the lines of 
Emmanuel Geibel :— 

Warum gliickt es dir nie, Musik mit Worten zu 
schildern ? 
Weil sie, ein rein Element, Bild und Gedanken 
verschmaht, 
Selbst das Gefiihl ist nur wie ein sanft durchschei- 
nender Flussgrund, 
Drauf ihr klingender Strom schwellend und sinkend 
entrollt. 
Geibel’s poetic fancy is not confirmed by 
musicians like Gluck and Mozart, who have 
succeeded in painting music with words— 
that is, in echoing sense by sound ; the very 
term tone poet, now in such common use in 
Germany, refutes the argument of Geibel cited 
by Herr Hanslick. Regarding the excess of 
the employment of “infinite melody,” too 
often indefinite and misty enough, the opinions 
of the author are well founded, and he has 
done right to declaim against the “ opium in- 
toxication of instrumentation and of vocaliza- 
tion, for the worship of which a temple has 
been specially built at Bayreuth.” 

Prof. Ella’s ‘Musical Sketches’ have attained 
athird edition, which has been revised and 
edited by Mr. John Belcher, an accomplished 
amateur, who is the author of ‘ Lectures on 
the History of Ecclesiastical Music.’ The 
Yolume first appeared in 1869, and was 
favourably reviewed in the Atheneum. Addi- 
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tions and alterations have since been made, 
and the present editor has arranged and 
classified the various anecdotes and articles, 
and added dates, so that the index affords 
every facility for reference. Prof. Ella 
commenced his career in 1821 as a violinist, 
in the band of Drury Lane Theatre, at the 
time when Miss Wilson (afterwards the 
wife of Tom Welsh, who taught her to sing) 
was the prima donna, and created such a 
sensation in the part of Mondane in Dr. Arne’s 
‘ Artaxerxes,’ in which her execution of the 
bravura, “The Soldier Tired,” raised the enthu- 
siasm of her hearers to the highest pitch. 
Her daughter was married to Signor Piatti, 
the violoncellist. Mr. Ella, after leaving 
Drury Lane, joined the orchestra of Signor 
Spagnoletti, the violinist, who conducted with 
his bow. Chélard was the first conductor here 
who used the bdton. Mr. Ella, and Mr. Oury 
of Norwich, are the only survivors of the band 
at the King’s Theatre (now Her Majesty’s), 
which included amongst its players Lindley, 
Dragonetti, Mori, Nicholson, Willman, and 
other famous instrumentalists. In his sketches 
Mr. Ella has supplied few operatic reminis- 
cences ; his jottings relate to music and musi- 
cians in Vienna, Pesth, Prague, Rome, Paris, 
Berlin, and Florence. His notices of the work- 
ings of societies, institutions, associations, &c., 
connected with music at home and abroad, are 
full of interest. He is thoroughly practical in 
his suggestions, and is quite free from narrow- 
minded notions and professional partisanship. 
Much information as well as instruction can 
be derived from his book. Every composer, 
every virtuoso, every singer of any note who 
has been famous within the last half century is 
referred to, and the writer of the future his- 
tory of music will find data which may be 
turned to good account. The volume has 
numerous illustrations. 

Mr. Crowest, in his two volumes, repro- 
duces many ancient stories and on dits, 
but has not added many new anecdotes. He 
groups his gatherings under the heads 
of composers, singers, instrumentalists, and 
miscellaneous ; and there is this difference in 
his books from previous publications, that he 
accompanies the anecdotes with a running 
commentary. To establish their authenticity 
is, however, a very difficult task ; the motto 
of the collection ought to have been “‘Se non 
é vero, é ben trovato.” There is little reliance 
indeed to be placed on the sayings ascribed to 
many musicians ; for instance, take the Italian 
composers Cherubini and Rossini, and the 
French ones Auber and Berlioz, who were 
always more or less ironical, satirical, and 
paradoxical. To quote seriously any of their 
bons mots, and to make deductions therefrom, 
would be pre-eminently perilous. In recording 
the first interview between Rossini and Bishop, 
at the Pavilion at Brighton, Mr. Crowest ought 
to have referred to living friends of the two 
composers, who could have given him the 
accurate account of what passed. Rossini had 
a retentive memory, and was not one to forget 
the name of any person of note who had been 
once introduced to him. When Bishop was 
presented, Rossini paid the British Mozart 
the compliment of humming (not whistling) 
the theme of Bishop’s glee, “‘ When the wind 
blows.” It was Aguado, the Paris banker, 
who gave Rossini the grand pianoforte as a 
present, the commission on which was paid by 





Pleyel, the maker of the instrument, to the 
composer of ‘ William Tell,’ at his request, the 
day after the delivery of the piano. Rossini, 
or rather the second Madame Rossini, was very 
mean in money matters, but, in asking for the 
fee from the pianoforte manufacturer, he was 
only receiving the customary commission 
allowed to professors on the sale of a piano- 
forte. Mr. Crowest’s volumes are readable 
and amusing, but more faith may be placed 
in his pictures of the “great tone poets” in 
his previous work than in stray anecdotes, 
which, like after-dinner stories, never lose in 
the telling. 








Musical Gossip. 


Donizett1’s ‘Lucia’ will be performed in English 
this evening (Saturday) at the Alexandra Palace, 
the title-part to be sustained by Madame Rose 
Hersee, who appeared last Saturday in the ‘ Lily 
of Killarney,’ by Sir Julius Benedict, that opera 
having been substituted for Auber’s ‘Crown Dia- 
monds,’ owing to the indisposition of Madame 
Blanche Cole. 


THERE will be two provincial musical festivals 
next week; the first at Worcester, on the 10th, 
11th, 12th, and 13th inst., being the 155th meeting 
of the three choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester ; and the other at Tewkesbury, on the- 
14th inst., in aid of the Abbey “ Restoration ” Fund. 


MapameE BrancaeE Cote, Miss J. Sherrington, 
Miss Orridge, Miss E. Abell, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. W. 
Morgan, Mr. M‘Guckin, and Mr. Santley have- 
been the announced singers this week at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, which wilb 
terminate the end of this month, after which 
M. Riviére will commence a series of vocal and 
orchestral entertainments. 


THE cast of M. Planquette’s ‘Cloches de Corne- 
ville’ at the Globe Theatre has been strengthened 
since the work was played at the Folly Theatre 
by the appearances of Miss Cora Stuart, as Ger- 
maine, in the leading soprano part, and of Mr. 
Woodfield, the tenor, as Grénicheux. The band 
and chorus have been increased, and the execution 
generally has been improved. Messrs. Shiel Barry 
and W. J. Hill retain their original characters, 


SEVERAL new operas are in preparation at the 
Paris theatres. M. Charles Lecocq is writing an 
operetta for Mdlle. Granier, the libretto by MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy, besides a comic opera, en-- 
titled ‘La Camargo, for Mdlle. Zulma-Bouffar, the- 
authors being MM. Van Loo and Leterrier ; MM. 
D’Ennery and Gille are also concocting an operetta: 
for Mdlle. Zulma-Bouffar. These three novelties 
will be produced at the Renaissance, where the 
‘Héloise et Abélard’ by the English composer, 
Mr. H. Litolff, is to be revived for the popular 
Malle. Granier, who, however, is still filling the- 
theatre by her attractive performance in the ‘ Petit 
Duc. At the Bouffes-Parisiens there are three 
new musical works in rebearsal : one by M. Offen- 
bach, another by M. Métra (the French Strauss), 
and the third by M. Grisart, called ‘Le Pont 
d’Avignon.’ This last-mentioned opera has been 
announced to reopen the season at the Bouffes this 
week. At the Salle Ventadour, M. Escudier, 
having renewed his lease, is preparing ‘Les Amants. 
de Vérone,’ for Mdlle. Heilbron and M. Capoul, to 
reopen the Lyrique in a few days. At the Grand 
Opera-house the Director is actively engaged in the. 
arrangements for the mise en scéne of M. Gounod’s 
‘Polyeucte,’ the production of which will be- 
towards the 25th inst.; but as the composer and 
M. Halanzier have quarrelled about the stage. 
business of the new opera there will probably be 
further delay until common friends have settled the- 
difference. The continued popularity of M. Offen- 
bach’s ‘Orphée’ is proved by the crowded houses 
at the Gaité, whilst M. Lecocq’s ever vivacious 
‘Fille de Madame Angot’ still proves attractive at 
the Folies-Dramatiques, where the opera is given 
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on alternate nights with ‘Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville? the successful run of which has not 
ceased, 


THE programme of the music at the service in 
honour of M, Thiers at Notre Dame, in Paris, on 
the 3rd inst., comprised Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A, executed by the band of the Garde Répub- 
licaive, besides » March. The Requiem, sung by 
the double choir, with accompaniments of the 
organ, ten harps, and twenty double basses, besides 
the military band, was conducted by the com- 

ser, M. Charles Vervoitte, the Chapelmaster of 

otre Dame and Inspector of the Choirs of France. 
The organist was M. Sergeaunt. 


An action, brought by the Minister of Fine 
Arts in Paris against Mdlle. Marguerite Vuil- 
lant and M. Gnitry for having made engage- 
ments without obtaining first the sanction of the 
Directors of the Opera-houses in Paris who receive 
Gevernment grants, has been heard in the Pre- 
mitre Chambre du Tribunal Civil, and the court 
has condemned the two ex-pupils of the Con- 
servatoire to pay each the fine of 15,000 francs 
with the costs of the suit, According to the con- 
tract signed by students on entering the Paris Con- 
servatoire they receive a free education, but they 
cannot make any engagement for two years during 
their studies without first offering their services to 
the “Scénes Subventionnées,” the Impresarios of 
which have the preemption, and are only bound 
to pay at the rate of 5,000 francs per annum within 
the limited period of two years. Malle. Vaillant 
and M. Guitry both made engagements prior to 
the end of their term at the Conservatoire, and, 
according to the rules passed in 1855, rendered 
themselves liable to the fines specified above. 
Malle. Vuillant is, however, to appear at the 
Théatre de Ja Monnaie in Brussels, as the Director 
of that establishment will pay the amount of the 
damages the Paris court has awarded. 


THE two imperial opera-houses in Vienna and 
Berlin have only been reopened for the season 
within the last three weeks, and the operas pro- 
duced in the Austrian capital have been Meyer- 
beer’s ‘Prophéte,’‘ Robert le Diable,’ and ‘ Africaine’; 
Cherubini’s ‘Water Carrier’; Herr Wagner's 
‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Flying Dutchman’; Boieldieu’s 
‘Dame Blanche’; Meéhul’s ‘Joseph’; Gluck’s 
‘Armide’; and M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’: whilst the 
programme in the Prussian capital has been as 
eclectic, the works performed having been Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Fidelio,’ Weber's ‘Der Freischiitz,’ 
Cherubini’s ‘Water Carrier,’ Herr Wagner’s 
Lohengrin,’ and the ‘Golden Cross’ of Herr 
Ignaz Brill. 


Tue Swedish composer Adolf Fredrik Lindblad 
died at his house at Lofvingsborg on the 23rd of 
Avgust. He was born in 1801. Since 1831 he 
has been President of the Swedish Academy of 
Music. His first publication, a book of songs, 
entitled ‘Der Nordensaal,’ was brought out under 
the supervision of Mendelssohn. Among his most 
important works are the opera of ‘ Froudorerne,’ 
first performed in 1835, and the cantatas of ‘ Drom- 
aarne’ and ‘Om Vinterqvill.’ Only a few days 
since his part-songs and choruses were sung by the 
Scandinavian singers at the Paris Exhibition in 
the Trocadéro Hall. 


SEVEN operas by Mozart, namely, ‘Don Juan,’ 
the ‘ Marriage of Figaro, the ‘Magic Flute,’ the 
*Seraglio,’ the ‘Clemency of Titus,’ ‘Idomeneo,’ 
and ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ (‘Tit for Tat’), have been in- 
cluded in the programme at the opera-house at 
Cassel, commencing on the 10th of August, to 
terminate on the 10th inst. When will there 
ever be such a Mozartian répertoire in London in 
Italian, German, or English ? 


A musica festival was celebrated at Stutt- 
gart on the 16th ult., the “inauguration ” of the 
monument to Schubert having taken place on 
that day. An occasional cantata was performed 
under the direction of Prof. Speidel, and in this 
work the leading choral societies of Vienna 
coalesced with those of Stuttgart. The festival 
terminated with a grand banquet, at which 





speeches in honour of the great composer of the 
nine symphonies and of the Lieder were delivered. 
During the dinner telegrams were received from 
two surviving brothers of Schubert, who reside 
in Vienna, expressing their thanks for the recoyni- 
tion of the composer’s fame. By a curious coin- 
cidence, the last surviving sister of Franz Schu- 
bert, the widow of Herr Mathias Schneider, died 
in Vienna in her seventy-seventh year about the 
time of the celebration in Stuttgart. 








DRAMA 


~~. 


THE WEEK. 


PrRincEss’s.—‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ a Drama, in Five Acts. 


NEVER, perhaps, has an entertainment with 
so few pretensions to rank as drama obtained 
in a theatre a success so conspicuous as 
attended the new version of ‘Uucle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ A clumsy and inadequate rendering 
of a novel which owed much of its success to 
circumstances that have now ceased to exist, 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has not even such com- 
monplace, and it might be supposed indis- 
pensable, virtues as consecutiveness and in- 
telligibility. It is a mere jumble of scenes, 
extracted from the novel because they afford 
opportunities to ascene-painteror anactor. Cha- 
racters are introduced without regard to the 
requirements of probability or art, a new cha- 
racter coming indeed on the stage while the 
dénotiment is in progress; the action passes 
from place to place by a series of kangaroo-like 
hops ; the most incongruous proceedings are 
accepted as though they were the most natural 
things in the world; and the termination of 
every act is an anti-climax. There is, indeed, 
about the play nothing from the standpoint of 
the drama that is not pitiful. Yet the whole 
exercises a strong hold upon the public, and 
is likely to remain a permanent attraction. In 
the case of a public so ignorant in matters of 
art as that of England there is, of course, 
nothing very startling or nove] in a fact like 
this. A new complexiun is given tothe matter, 
however, when we say that the entertainment 
has value of a kind, and that the favourable 
verdict of the audience is not wholly un- 
deserved. In the present case the accessories 
of the piece constitute its attraction. The 
scenery is, indeed, commonplace as the acting, 
which, indifferent in most cases, is in some 
instances wholly unpardonable, and the dresses, 
though appropriate, are ill arranged. So com- 
plete neglect is shown in this respect of the 
most: obvious dictates of experience that two 
women who have escaped from a brutal master, 
taken refuge in the marsh, and been recaptured 
by means of bloodhounds, appear spruce and 
smiling in the same neat caps and print dresses 
in which we had previously seen them. Not 
to beat about the bush, however, the attraction 
to the public is in the singing, by a specially 
selected set of supernumeraries, of plantation 
songs and hymns. How far these things are 
faithful reproductions of the music to be heard 
when negroes congregate we are, of course, 
unable to say. The more ecstatic and hysterical 
outbursts to which psalmody occasioually 
prompts the negro have of course, for very 
obvious reasons, to be restrained. Mild as is 
the picture of religious mania that is pre- 
sented, it will probably prove too strong for 
some tastes. Musically, however, the per- 
formance is interesting. Some of the quad- 
roons and octoroons assembled have excellent 





es 


e e ee 
voices, and there is about the whole , 
species of wild harmony which is apart 
from anything common in European music 
Such performances as are given by coloured 
banjo-players and the like are hackneyed enough 
through the music-halls. The whole is, indeed 
of a character with which a certain portion of 
the public has been familiarized by meang 
of troops of so-called “coloured minstrels,” 
Still there is much that is special, and the 
public that is interested in music may be 
recommended to pay a visit to an entertaip. 
ment that has something in it to recommend 
it beside mere novelty. All notion of dramatic 
art must be, of course, dismissed. Nothing 
in the acting calls for notice except the per- 
formance of Topsy by Miss Marie Bates. Her 
presentation of the wild young negress, though 
extravagant, was clever. It is much to be 
regretted that some songs are put in Topsy’s 
mouth which detract from the truthfulness 
of the character. 

A reflection forced upon the spectator of 
the performance is that political allusions soon 
lose their significance. But few years have 
elapsed since the manumission of slaves in 
the United States, yet the references to the 
cruelties formerly exercised and the oppressive 
laws to which the negro was subject fall quite 
flat. A few more years and it will be im- 
possible to inspire interest by the presentation 
of the sufferings of slaves, and the revival of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ will be as unavailing as 
would be that of Dryden’s tragedy denouncing 
the Dutch at Amboyna. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Mayralir AND RaGFair,’ a “ domestic drama,” 
in two acts, produced at the Globe Theatre, is an 
extravagant piece, with little preteusion to the 
descripuon given it. Its leading character, Ems 
nuel Goria alias Mopus Mo, seems to have been 
suggested by Thackeray’s burlesque novel, ‘Cod- 
lingsby.’ 

Tue same version of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ to 
which reference is made in “ The Week” is given 
at morning performances at the Aquarium Theatre. 
In each case the cast of the performances is the 
same, though more attention has been paid at the 
Aquarium to the scenery. 


Mr. Wyszrt REEVE started on Friday last for 
Australia. 


THE death of Mdlle. Clarisse Bonval deserves to 
find some record. The deceased actress, who was 
born in 1824, went straight from the Conservatoire 
to the Comédie Franc tise. She became a sociétaire 
in 1843, and shared with Mdlle. Augustine Broban 
the réles of soubrettes, especially in the comedy of 
Marivaux. She had for some time previous to ber 
death been a pensionnatre. 


‘ Frovu-Frovu’ has been revived at the Gymnas, 
with Malle. Legault in the réle created by Maile 
Desclée. 


Tue Théitre da Chateau d’Eau has reopened 
with a drama, in five acts and eight tableaux, by 
M. C. Belle, entitled ‘Une Erreur Judiciaire.’ It 
is acommonplace melo-drama, the plot of which 
turns upon the personation by an assassin of 4 
man he ss murdered. 


*BarBe D'OR; ov, LA REVOLTE DES JACQUES, 
by Madame Louis Figuier, is at present being 
given by the three suburban theatres of Mont 
parnasse, Gobelins, and Grenelle. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—T. C. I.—W. W.—D. J. S.—W. @B. 
—A. G. K.—A. D. J.—H. B. F.—received. 

G. D.—We do not know the address, and you have omitted 
to send us yours. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
LIST. 


—__>——_ 


yw WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FERN 
WORLD.’ 


JUST READY, 


In large post 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
about 500 pages, price 12s. 6d. 


OUR WOODLAND TREES. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 


Author . The Fern World,’ ‘The Fern Paradise,’ ‘The English 
easantry, ” *The “* Romance” of Peasant Life,’ &c. 


Amongst the Illustrations in Mr. Heath’s New Work will be in- 
daded 8 Coloured Plates, giving Leaves, Photographed and Coloured 
from Nature, of all the Trees described in the text, and numerous 
Full-Page and other Wood Engravings. 


Contents, 
Part I. The LIFE of a TREE. 
Part II. SOME WOODLAND RAMBLES. 
Part III. TREES at HOME. 
Part lV. BRITISH WOODLAND TREES. 





NEW IRISH TALE BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


A LIFE’S HAZARD; or, the Outlaw 


of Wentworth Waste. By HENRY ESMOND. 3 vols. (Ready. 
Royal 8vo. cloth extra, price lés. 


Th ATLANTIC ISLANDS as RE- 
SORTS of HEALTH and PLEASURE. By id G. W. BENJAMIN, 
Author of ‘ Coutemporary Art in Euro c. his volume con- 
tains Descriptions and more than 150 Illustrations of the following 
Inlauds visited by the Author:—The Bahamas, Azores, Channel 
Islands, Magdalen Islands, Madeira, hareel ym Newfoundland, the 
Bermudas, Bellei'e-en-Mer, Prince ard isiand, Isie of Shoals, 
Cape Bretun Island, the Isle of Wight.” 


PROFESSOR DRAPER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 473 pp. price 14s. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. Being 


Experim:ntal Contributions toa Raewisige of Radiant Energy. 
By JOHN WILLIAM DRAWER, M.D. L). I, author of 
Treatise on Human Physiology,’ &c. With a fine Steel Engraved 
Portrait of the Author. 


Just ready, 2 vole. crown 8vo. 218. 


The COSSACKS: a Tale of the Cau- 
casus in 185%. Bw Count LEO TOLSTOY. Translated from the 
Russian by ECGENE SCHUYLER, Author of *‘Lurkistan,’ &c. 

MRS, H. B. STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 1 vol. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


POGANUC PEOPLE: their Loves 


and Lives. By the Author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ &c. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 480 pp. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


BRAVE MEN in ACTION. By 
STEPHEN J. MACKENNA. 


“Will interest the large class of readers whom the accounts of such 
dering and valiant deeds always attract....Should be secured for every 
tariack and regimental library.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE NEW NOVEL IS 


RARE PALE MARGARET. 2 vols. 

“Very promising.”— Atheneum. 

“The novel is by no means of the ordinary type of fiction ; it is 
thoughtfully written, and reveals the possession im the author of the 
mre giftof idealism, as well as of exceptional power in the conception 
ad delineation of character.”— Scotsman. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS I 


The WRECK of the “GROSVENOR.” 


Ab CLARKE RUSSELL. Price ts. Third and Cheaper 
ition. 


“Its interest is enthralling.”—Scotsman, 


“Pasciuating ....admirably written....full of force and —. 4 
Spectator. 
NEW WORK BY M. JULIEN. 
The STUDENT’S FRENCH EX- 


AMINER. By F. JULIEN. Square crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
Price 28, | Ready. 


NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION is ready of 


Qn TREK in the TRANSVAAL; or, 


(ver Berg and Veldt in South ng i By HARRIET A. ROCHE. 
Crown svu. cloth extra, price 10s. (Fourth Edition. 
“Nothing dull in this capital volume.” *— Globe. 


NTICE.—A NEW BOEEtOE. sare SIXTEENTH, IS 


ADAUGHTER of HETH. By William 
BLAUK. Smatl post 8vo. cloth extra, price 68. 

NEW WORK BY C. DUDLEY WARNER. 
NOTICE. — Will be ready next week, price 1s. 

IN the WILDERNESS. By Charles 
DUDLEY WARNER, Author of ‘My Summer in a Garden,’ &. 
Forming the New Volume of “The Rose Library.” 

NOTICE.—The NEW ADDITION to 
W's AUTHOR’S CHEAP poo OF JULES VERNE'S 
BOOKS 


The SURVIVORS of the “CHAN- 


CELLOR.” By JULES VEKNE. This Work is Copyrigh 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


——a—— 


’ 

DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. An Elementary Treatise. Translated and Ex- 
tended by J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L. F.R.S.¥., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. Jlius- 
trated by 760 Wood Engravings ana 3 Coloured Plates, 
and accompanied by a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Medium 8vo. cluth, 18s. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 
Part I, MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and 
PNEUMATICS. 
Part II. HEAT. 


PartlII. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part1V. SOUND and LIGHT. 


“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably iMur- 
trated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental physics.” 
Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 


PHYSICS, By Prof. EVERETT, Translator and Editor 
of eschanel’s ‘ Natural Philusophy,’ &c -* rca by 
numerous Woodcuts. Fecap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text- 
book for junior classes.”- Vuture. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive 
Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and 
Notes. By the Rev. ISLAY BURNS, v.D. kevised by 
the Author of ‘The Public School Latin Pamer.’ Third 
Edition, Revised. Fcap. svvu. cloth, 2s. 


The KEY (to Teachers only), 3s. 6d. 





DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


English, Technological, and Scientific. With a Supple- 
ment, containing an extensive Collection of Words, Terms, 
and Phrases not included in previous English Dictionaries. 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Woud. 
2 large vols. i the Suppl t. imperial Svo. 
cloth, 4/.; half morocco, 41. 15s. 


“The best English Dictionary that ote 
British Quarterly Review. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


DICTIONAKY : Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymo- 
logical. Illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood. 
Large 8vo. cloth, 25s.; half morocco, 32s. 


“ Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial.’ the very best dictionary that 
has yet been compiled.”— Lindon Review. 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY : Etymoicgical, P ing, and Expl y. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial lémo. 
cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; half caif, 10s. 6d. 


“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all 
within moderate compass.”— Spectator. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DIC- 


TIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explana- 
tory. Abridged from the ‘Student's Dictionary’ by the 
Author. Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

“The etyenslagion! post of the work is well done, the pronunciation 


is clearly aud correctly and the e though neces- 
sarily brief, are clear ana precise.”— Ath: icing 














London: BriacktE & Son, Paternoster-buildings. 





New Edition, illustrated by numerous Engravings and 
Coloured Plates, large 8vo. cloth, 35s. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 


Practical and Scientific. By ROBERT THOMPSON, of 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 
New Edition, Revised and greatly Extended by THOMAS 
MOORE, F. L. 8., Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garoen, 
o-Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, &c.; assisted by 
eminent Practical Gardeners, 


“The best book of its kind, and the only th fi 


work adapted equally well Fao the gardener ~~ the pote rane 
amateur.”—Gardener's Ma, 


** It ought to be mn the Library of every Raatich gentleman who takes 








2 Parts, price ls. each. Illustrated. 





Saupson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RivinerTon, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 








pleasure or pride in his garden.”—Guardia 





London: Bracke & Soy, Paternoster-buildings, 





10, SOUTHAMPTON-STRFET, STRAND, 
September 7, 1875, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—<—— 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES.—READY. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the popular Author of 
‘A Canadian Heroine,’ ‘ Against Her Will,’ &c. 


LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of ‘ Against Her Will,’ ‘A Canadian Heroine,’ &c. 
3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


The Scotsman says:—‘‘ A novel of more than average 
merit.” 


ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction in 
FREEHAND. By BERNARD BARKER. 83 vols. 31s, 6d. 
The Standard says:—‘‘The story is invariably in- 
teresting. The language is generally simple, pure, and 
scholarly, and, when the occasion calls for it, lofty, and even 
eloquent. In describing a ‘good, fair woman,’ or the next 
most beautiful thing, a young spring day, Mr. Barker writes 
poetry in very noble prose....The writer is often humorous, 
and occasionally brilliant of fancy. A!most every page con- 
tains an epigram or a clever saying worth remembering.... 
There are little touches of nature, too, worthy of Thackeray.” 
The Spectator says :—‘ Lively and entertaining. It is 
smartly and sometimes wittily written. The father of Eliot 
the Younger is a figure drawn not without considerable skill, 
and talks in a way which we do not the less enjoy because it 
reminds us very strongly of Miss Austen. The intellectual 
man, placed in the midst of rural society....and finding a 
certain satisfaction in a quiet sarcasm which no one about 
him understands, is a person whom we are glad to have met, 
Nor is the book without a higher aim. If a lad ever learns 
from a book, he might learn by contrasting the rational and 
ennobling love of the hero for Margaret Ogilvie with his 
foolish passion for Miss Brooke and Phoebe Langham.” 


FRANK ALLERTON: an Auto- 
biography. By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 8 vols. 
31s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Unmistakably a novel of more 
then average merit.” 

The Academy says :—‘“‘ A story of considerable interest.” 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ The hero's adventures when his 
fortunes approach to a crisis, his unwilling share in the 
political movements of the time, and his love-affairs are told 
with much force. The scene in which Brerewood's villainy 
is unmasked is especially vigorous.” 


RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. 


FORREST-GRANT, Author of ‘ Fair, but not Wise,’ &c. 
3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb 
APPLETON. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Court Circular says:—“ An indubitably vigorous 
and interesting novel....It certainly deserves a warm recep- 
tion. ‘Frozen Hearts’ is a very clever book.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ There is so much power and 
pathos in the narrative as to give it an impress of realism, 
The story is a wholesome one too....The local colouring is 
fairly correct, and the novel is, on the whole, one that most 
people can read with hearty relish.” 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By 


LAINDON HILL. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


EYES SO BLUE. By Agnes Law. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By 
the Author of ‘ Dacia Singleton,’ ‘ W hat Money Can’t Do.’ 
8 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day. 


GEORGE HERN. By Henry Glem- 


HAM. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day. 





London: Sauves Tinstey & Co, 10, 


street, Strand, 


Southampton- 
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ENCH and GERMAN BOOKS. By Atrrep 
HAVET, Institut Anglais-Francais, Trocadéro, Paris. Admitted 
to the Paris Universal Exhibition. 


The First French Book. 1s. 6d. 
French Class-Book, Part I. 4s. 
French Olass-Book, Part IL. 3s. 6d. 
French Studies. 52. 6d 
French Composition. 


Key, 4s 
Household French. 32. 


HAVET’S METHOD is ured in Schools throughout the British 
Empire, the United States of America, and in Internaticnal Insti- 
tutes in France and Germany. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


WRITING AND LANGUAGES ACQUIRED SIMULTANEOUSLY, 
Price 2d. just out, 
RENCH-ENGLISH COPY-BOOK. Models of 
Penmanship in French and English. Familiar Questions with 
Answers. 
A copy sent free to any Teacher applying to the Author, Mr. 
ALFRED G. HAVET, Institut Anglais-francais Trocadéro, Paris. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-stRExtT 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Logs Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOH N J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 


The First German Book. 1s. 6d. 
German Studies 4s. 
German Composition. 38. 6d. 

| Key to German Uomposition. 4¢. 
38. 6d. — | L’Anglaise enseigné aux Francais 
wo for French People). 











Net Premiums and Interest .. oe ve £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ee s 23,08 +,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or 
from any of the Company’s Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office, 60, Charing Cross; and at Oxford-street, corner of 
Vere-street. Established 1810. 

BONUS. 

The Managers would direct the attention of the Public to the large 
Cash Beasties paid at be Nn Quinquennial Division of Profits, as 

dicated by the subjoined f 


abie. 








Entry Annual 


On Policies for £100 in force 
Age. Premium. 5 Years. 10 Years. 20 Years. 
20 £11611 £210 11 #216 0 | £377 
30 3 3 312 5 315 6 | 478 
an 366 4611 | 5 07 519 3 
50 414 2 65 0 7 310 913 9 


The new Prospectus, containing important alterations, will be 
forwarded on application. J. @. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 





ARIS EXHIBITION.—Special arrangements for 
Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures 1,001. if Killed, or 62. per week if 
laid up by Injury during the Double Journey. Policies against 
Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or 
Twelve Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 


37, West Strand, London. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 








No extra charge for time given. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 243, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 90, and 

91, Cross-street, W.C. Established 1862. 
F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above Premises have just been Rebuilt, specially adapted for 
we Furniture ices and now form one of the most commodious 

e 








Bed-room Suites, from 6l. 6a. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 98. to 45 Guineas. 
- Dining-room Suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 243, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
21, Cross-street, W.C. Kstablished 1562. 
AINLESS DER TIST RY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 








WILLIAM S. BURTON, 39, Oxrorp-sTREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced thirty-five veors 
ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when strongly SILVER-PLATED, 
is the best article next to silver that can sepiensd as such, either 
usefully or ornamen' , as by no test can it be disti from 
silver. With ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 years. 
| Piadle | Beaa | King’s 





























| or Uld or | or 
Ramah a Silver ee Shell 
&. 8. d./8. 8. d. ry sd, 
19 Table Forks........cescecesese| 110 0/8 1 0} 3 5 O 
+-{|110 0}3 103 6 0 
12019 01n 0 
1201901n 0 
12 Tea Spoons ............ } 14 0/1 0 9/1 230 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 90; 20 We 
2 Sauce Ladies ..... , €8 80 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ..... eee 6 0 8 0 90 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bo a i 8a 64 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl......; 1 6} 630 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. | 3 6) 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 18 6136146 
1 Butter Knife 29 36 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle . 9 0 ll ov 13 0 
1 Bugar Sifter. 8 0 0 40 
ae 31119 613 0 6 





DOOR .- oc ce vececcas cee 
An OAK CHEST to contain the above, and_a relative number of 
Knives, &., 2. 15s. A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table 
Spoons and Forks, 238 per doz ; Dessert, 178.; Tea Spoons, 128. a 
TEa and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from 31 158 to 71. 78.; Dish 
Covers, from 91. to 241. the set of four; Corner Dishes, from 71. 108. to 
181. 188 the set of four; Warmers, 7/. 98. 6d. to 151. 153.; Biscuit Boxes, 
148. to 51 108; Cruet Frames, from 218, to 101.108. Replating by the 
Patent Process. 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing 
Ir ger, by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, with prices, post free. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

« and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propetetoss 

of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, 

SAUCES, and CUNDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 

them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmore-street, 

Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E. 


EF ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the 
label used so many years, signed ** Klizabeth Lazenby.” 

















“THE NINTH VOLUME 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s a 
STEEL PEns, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is universal}: 
held in high repute for its unparalleled success in prom, 

the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. Price ins 

78., 108. 6d , equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. } 6d, 


OWLAND’S ODONTO is the best Dentifrice fo 
procuring White and Sound Teeth, Hea'thy Gums, and F, : 
Breath, being free from all deleterious and acid compounds. “pant 
28. 9d. per box. Ask any Chemist or Perfumer fur ROWLAND’s. "* 





PEA4ks's TRANSPARENT SOAP.—Pure, Fra. 
grant,and Durable. Established Eighty Years Th 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr. Erasm ° 
Wilson, says:—“* Pears is a name engraven on th 
memory of the oldest inbabitaut, and Pears’s Trans. 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and most carefu! 
manufacture, and the most agreeable and Tefreshi 
balm the skio.”—Sold by all Chemists, ang Be 
PEARS, 91, Great Russell street, London 7 


TRANSPARENT SUAP. — For the 
Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. Refined, free 
from excess of alkali and from artificial colouring, 
del ly and whol ly perfumed, it is p ip 
its purest form, and hence the most healthful in use: 
its great durability makes it also the mest economical 
For ladies, children, or any one with delicate and sen. 
sitive skin it is invaluable, as it may be safely used 
where no other Soap is admissible. It hag 
test of eighty years’ trial, received Six Prize M 
and the valued recommendations of many eminent 
Medical Practitioners.—Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91, Great Russell-street, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESI1a,, 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEap. 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; aad as the safest 
ee for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Uhildren, and 
‘ants. 
” DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


URES of OLD-STANDING ASTHMA, COLDS, 

.. by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr, 
Robinson, Chemist, Trinity-street, Hull:—**In all affections of th- 
Chest, old-standing Asthma, and neglected Colds, they seem to act like 
a charm.”—In Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, and Kbeumatism, 
they give instant relief anda rapid cure. They taste pieasantly.—Sold 
at 1s. }4d. and 3s. 94. per box by all Druggista. 








PE4BS's 














NOTES AND QUERIES, FIFTH SERIES, 


PRICE 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 





Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. xvi—309, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OXFORD : 


its Social and Intellectual Life. 


WITH REMARKS AND HINTS ON EXPENSES, THE EXAMINATIONS, 
THE SELECTION OF BOOKS, &c. 
By ALGERNON M. M. STEDMAN, B.A., 
Wadham College, Oxon. 
London: Tripyer & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





THE CRISIS IN BOSNIA. 
Just published, in post 8vo. with 3 Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


ILLYRIAN 


LETTERS: 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE ILLYRIAN PROVINCES OF BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, MONTENEGRO, 
ALBANIA, DALMATIA, CROATIA, AND SLAVONIA, DURING THE YEAR 1877. 


By ARTHUR J. EVANS, B.A. F.S.A. 


“A most interesting volume.” —Spectator. 

‘* Most graphie letters from an eye-witness.” —Graphic. 

‘* Sparkling, varied, instructive. 
of the wild semi-civilized inhabitants of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 


The author's strongest claim to public attention is to be found in his intimate knowledge 
Montenegro, and the adjucent countries.""—(/obe. 


‘*Mr, Evans's sketches of the highlanders of Aibania, of the inhabitants of the Black Mountain, and of some of the 





incidents of Mehemet Ali’s paign in Mont 


gro, are highly interesting. 


But the most important part of his book is thi 


which relates to Bosnia, and the numerous questions which make up the Bosnian question, which itself constitutes only & small 


+3 


d di d in this little volume with a knowledge of the 





portion of the vast and apparently insoluble Eastern 


q » an 
points at issue such as could scarcely be found elsewhere.”—Atheneewn. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 








COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and a. 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 


tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the j 


udiciou® 


use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 


tendency to disease, 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 


weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 


properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Guzette. 


James Epps & Co. Homa@opatuic CHEMISTS. 
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“ LEARNED, CuHatty, Userun.”—Athenceum. 


~ ees 


cally Now ready, price 10s, 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


“| NOTES AND QUERIES. 


iste Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


| PHI 


| 
| 


LOLOGY. 

Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial- 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v, Z.—English Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad- 
dongate—Shakspeare's Name. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary-— 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 


as 

Fre Vols. I., II., III, IV., V., VI, VIL, VIII, and IX. 
rasmus 

Tras FIFTH SERIES. 
= 

r the 

“te 9 ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

py The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 

nd eee: and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish | 

oo te Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, | 

~— Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in | 

panies Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 

31 A. Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 

Ay 4 1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and 

— Easter Sunday, temp. Charles 11.—The Jews in England in the | 

a Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. 

———— —The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 

LDS, 

vat te | BIOGRAPHY. 

Bad T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of 


Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The escent of William Penn— 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
—— English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icey Mountains ’—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The 





Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— | 


Books written by Mrs, Ulivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


—— § ?0PULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Avue Charms—Birds of 111 Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Vrunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hyarophobia 


Hospitallers. 


| FINE ARTS. 





Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian Works 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds; Miss Day: Mrs. 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—‘ Prester John” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of Evgland—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-placee—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—*‘acrel Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Bataviannm—Communion Tokens—Fasting 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate—‘ Defender of the Faith ”— 
The “ Breeches” Bible. 


| CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and | 


Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 
EGRO, 
POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The Irish Brigade” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader”—The Lord Chamber- 
ome of the lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
eee Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
edge of the lian Drama—Charles I, as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


knowledge 


*PULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“You know who the Critics are” —‘ You may put it in your eye 
and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and 


TOP 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Mediwval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus : 
“Hoe ut dixit’—“Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
Lucendo. 


OGRAPHY. 

Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





pee the Devil’s Chapel—U naccustomed as I am to public speaking— | 
e judiciow Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- | 
sist evel] née & Phomme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 
deep? the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—U nlawful 
Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 
Becker’s “ Gallus”—Skating Literature—Cricket—London Com- 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Sum- 
mer—W hitsuntide—Michaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO & 





ee 


WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL. 


Just ready, 


ROXY. By 


In ‘Roxy’ Dr. Eggleston takes rank as an artist. 
style, which immediately secures for it a permanent place in literature. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 163., and at every Library in the Kingdom, 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


His work, without losing its former vividness and strength, has ae a new dignity of 
The characters in ‘ Roxy’ are admirably conceive 


nd vigorously drawn, 





The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of ‘ Chaucer 
silt edger, lee 64. 
A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. Translated from 


the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. 
trations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S WORKS: the Works of Charles Farrer Browne, | 


better known as ARTEMUS WARD. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-simi'e, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


As PRETTY as SEVEN ; and other Popular German Stories. Collected | 


by LUDWIG BECHSTEIN. With Additional Tales by the Brothers GRIMM, and 100 Illustrations 
by Kichter. Small 4to. green and gold, 6s. 6d; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


BELGRAVIA, for September. Contents:—The Return of the Native. 


By Thomas Hardy. _ Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins—Our Scholastica. By E. Lynn Linton—A 
Ballad of Heroes. Ry Austin Dobson—A Mayfair Mystery. By James Payn—Bird or Reptile, 
which? By Henry 0. Forbes—A_ Touvrist’s Notes—The Empress of Andorra. By J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson—The Game of Bowls. By Robert R. Macgregor—The Haunted Hotel: a Mystery of Modern 
Venice. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated. Price Une Shilling Monthly. 


BLAKE (WILLIAM): Etchings from his Works. By William Bell 


SCOTT. With Descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 21s. 


BRET HARTE’S SELECT WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. With | 


Introductory Essay by J. M. BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations, crown Svo. 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR ANTIQUITIES, chiefly 


illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With the Additions | 


of Sir HENRY ELLIS. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine Full-Page lliustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cluth extra, gilt, 7s sd. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN’S GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, the 
Science of Good Living. A Translation of the ‘Physiologie du Goft’ of BRILUAT-SAVARIN. 
With an Introduction by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. Smali crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 


Small 4to. with 8 Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series: 


the First from 1835 to 1°43; the Second from 1844 to 1853. 
Thackeray, Hood, May hew, Albert Smith, A’Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. Crown &vo with 2,000 
bates ae A and Steel Engravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c., 2 rey thick vols. cloth gilt, 
each 78. 


CREASY’S MEMOIRS of EMINENT ETONIANS. 


of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, Author of ‘ The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World.’ New Edition, brought down to the Present Time. Crown 8vo. with 
1s lilustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


DORAN’S MEMORIES of our GREAT TOWNS. With Anecdotic 


Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JOHN DORAN, F.S.A. Demy 
8vo. cloth extra, 1?s. 6d. 
By 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and Significations. 


CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY. Second Edition, Revised. Crown svo. cloth extra, 98. 


FARADAY’S CHEMICAL HISTORY of a CANDLE: Lectures 


delivered to a Juvenile Audience. New Battion. Edited by W. CROOKES, F.C.S. Crown 8vo. with 
uumerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


FARADAY’S VARIOUS FORCES of NATURE. New Edition. | 


Edited by W. CROOKES, F.C.S. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 43. 6d. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellow- 
stone in the Summer of 1874. By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Maps 
and numerous striking Full-Page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley, cloth gilt, Iss. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for September. Contents :— 


Cupid: An ey in the Career of Professor MacPelvis. Part I. By George Augustus Sala—Sark 
and its Caves, the Hon. Roden Noel—First Fruits of the Eclipse Observations. By — 
Proctor— Michard Brinsley Sheridan. By H. Bartun Baker—Karly Wedding Customs. by .- 
Farrer - Queevsland Ramble aud Gossip. By Kedspinuer—Cervantes’ Novels Ky James * 
Glimpses of Minute Life. By Henry J. Siack—Tandle-l'aik. By Sylvanus Urban. une Shilling 
Muotoly, illustrated. 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Grimm, 


and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN KUSKIN, 
Square crown 8vo, wit 
extra, 63. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. Both Series Complete. 


GILBERT’S (W. S.) ORIGINAL PLAYS: ‘A Wicked World, | 


* Charity,’ ‘The Palace of Truth,’ * Pygmalion,’ * Trial by Jury, &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. By Mrs. F. FENWICK 
MILLER. Small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. In- 


cluding the Cream of the Comic Annuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over :0v Original 
illustrations. Crown 5vo. cluth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


HOOK’S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS, including 


his Ludicrous Adventurer, Bons-mote, Puns, and Hoaxes. beh a new Life of the éutine, Portraits, 
Fac-simi!es, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of the GREAT WEST: a Description 


of the Plains, Game, and Indians of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD IRVING 
DOVGE, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. Demy svo. with Map, and numerous 


Il‘ustrations drawn by Ernest Griset, cloth extra, 243. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 


Square 8vo. with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, | 


Crown 8vo. with 639 Illus- | 


A Catherines of the Best Humour of | 


With Notices | 


23 Illustrations after the inimitable Designs of Geurge Cruikshank, cloth | 





| The TROUBADOURS: a History of Provengal Life and Literatura 


in the Middle Ages. By FRANCIS HUEFFER. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


| The CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and LABOUR, Historically and Eeo- 
nomically considered. Being a History and Review of the Trade Unious of Great Britain, B 
GEURGE HOWELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 7 


| LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, reprinted from 


ys. LA ae St Seah 2 Portraits and Fac-simile of a page of ‘the Essay ou Hoast Pig” 
YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, Notes of Five Voyages of 
Soort and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES 
AMONT, F R.G.S. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 
MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. Revised and Corrected through. 


out by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Lilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s, 6¢. 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 


English Country House. By W. H. MALLOCK. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; or, Positivism on an Island, By 


W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘The New Republic.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


| NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Square 8vo. with 


numerous Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, cloth extra, 9s. 


| OLD POINT LACE, and HOW to COPY and IMITATE IT. By 
DAISY WATERHOUSE Haw ea Crown 8vo. with numerous Plates and 17 Illustrations by 
| the Author, illustrated boards, 2s 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Translated from 
the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historica), and a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM 
LANGHURNE. New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Medal'ion Portraits, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


POE’S CHOICE PROSE and POETICAL WORKS. With Baudelaire’s 


“ Essay.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


| MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor, 


Author of * Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


The PURSUIVANT of ARMS; or, Heraldry founded upon Facts: a 
Popular Guide to the Science of Heraldry. J. R. PLANCHE, Esq , Somerset Herald. Crown 8yo. 
with Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Lilustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 78 . Od. 


RAMBOSSON’S ASTRONOMY: By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the 
Institute of France. Translated by C. B. PITMAN. Crown 8v0. with numerous Illustrations, ands 
beautifally executed Chart of the various Spectra, cloth gilt,78 6d. 

|The FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE: Mr. William Shakespeare's 


| Comedies, rere and Tragedier. Published according to the true Vriginall Copier. London, 
printed by ISAAU IAGGAKD and ED. BLOUNT, 1623,—An exact Reproduction of the extremely 
rare Vriginal, ‘a reduced Fac-simile by a Photographic process, ensuring the strictest accuracy 
every detail. Small svo. half Roxburghe, 10s. 


SIGNBOARDS: their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 


and Remarkable Characters. By JACOB LARWUOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. Crom 
ovo. with nearly 10 illustrations, cloth extra, 7. 


The SLANG DICTIONARY: Etymological, Historical, and Anee- 
} poy lt New Edition, revised throughout, and iderably Enlarged. Crowa 8yo. 
| SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. 


Including his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, 
Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collection of sheridaniana. Crown syvo. with) 
Full-Page Tinted Lilustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 73. 6d. 


SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. Crown 4to. with 


lllustrations in Colours by Walter J. Morgan, cloth gilt, lus. ¢d. 


SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 
Portrait, and Fac-similes of the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘Gulliver's Travels.” 
with Illustrations, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

| STRUTT’ S SPORTS and PASTIMES of the PEOPLE of ENG- 


LAND; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, 
Pageants, and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present ime. Edited by 
WiALLIAM HONS. Crown 8vo. with 140 Allustrations, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 


Dr, SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS, in Search of the Picturesque, in 
Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With the who'e of Rowlandson’s Droll Page tlw 
tratiuns, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J.C. AUTYEN. Medium svo. cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


J. M. W. TURNER'S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. Foundei 


npon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow Academicians. By WALTER THORN- 
BURY. New Edition, considerably Enlarged, crown 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations in Colour, 
fac-similed from Turner’s Original Drawing», cloth extra, 78. 


TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 
HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols. small 8vo. 30s. 
Alse a Popular Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 


THOREAU: His Life and Aims. A Study. By H. A. Page, Author 
of ‘ The Life of Thomas De Quincey,’ &c. Small 8vo. with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 


TOM TAYLOR’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. ‘Clancarty,’ ‘Jeanne 


@’Are,’ ‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,’ ‘The Fool's Revenge,’ ‘ Arkwright’s Wife,’ ‘ Anne Boleyn,’ ‘ Plot aud 
| Passion.’ 1 vol. crown ovo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


| ee iviginel Deere, s with many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction 





With Memoir, 


Crown 810. 


74 anp 75, PICCADILLY, W. 
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